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F the Mediterran-— 
ean class no vari- 
ety lays larger or 
more beautiful white eggs 
than the Minorca. The 
variety has become de- 
servedly popular with 
people who aim to sup- 
ply private custom trade, 
and for the fancy mar- 
a kets. As a table bird it 
is less 
wel l ° 
known ss This 
than Minorca 
some 
of t h e Cock ee 
ees = A TC ri- a] 
an and has 
a i“ °'< Re eee 
Asiatic gecured 
ciasses. e 
The Mi- high 
norcas 
nore**s honors 
garded 
far more valuable as lay- 
ers than as table fowls. 
Each season finds a wid- 
ening market .outlet- for 
| fresh eggs at good prices. 


The specimen here shown 
was champion at the St 
Louis world’s fair, and 
affords an excellent idea 
of the form and coloring 
of the Minorca. 
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K of the Bank 


ook 


is the “Tubular” Cream Separator 


It represents head work as well as hand work. But it is a fact that the farmers and dairymen whose balances in the bank 

cre the biggest are not always the men who work the hardest with their hands—nor even the ones who farm the most 

acres or milk the most cows. They are mostly the men who make every movement count by em- 

ploying the latest appliances and the most economical methods in their work. They are the 

men who make mind master over muscle. Much of their wealth is therefore the result of 

economy—the saving of what others waste. This 

iy % ——— means that they are always figuring on how to in- 
« co ; . ‘ y crease profits without increasing expenses. 


by 








sweat 


% \) : $ A. x IS “ a The first question with such men, when considering 

\\ yf \y, Mi ser? Pa : fi x SSS S ppthe purchase of a new machine is, not how much 

A Y/ ‘ PRAY, . Mewasl) — will it cost, but, what will it do? Will it 

: 'N | re 2 Pa save anything which now goes to waste? 

Sw PAD AREAL CAS Will it do this profitably? That’s 

PTE. ZS Fy. the test we ask you to apply 
to the **Tubular.”’ 


\ \ 


ag 








Baved Price in One Season. 
OCuBpRrrvaLe, Kan. 
June 13, 1997. 
sell my butter to customers where I never could sell 
ore getting the sep: . We milk six cows and ft 
prake more than enough butter extra to pay for the 
machine in one season. LAURA I. TURNER. 


Tw h Cream. 
os aoiee Pine BLurrs, Wro. 


ay 14, 1907, 
We t twice as much cream as we did skimming by 


° for themse! o 
ae oe - MRS. G. W. RUSSELL. 


Twice as Much Butter. 
Kaw, OKLAHOMA. 


pril 24, 1907. 
ake about twice as much batter from seven cows, and 
of a better quality, than we did without it. 





MRS. MARELLA. 


Saved Cost in Six Months. 
Angas, ie. 


We have a Sharples Tubular Separator No. P which we 
ve run three seasons, and which paid for itself inthe frst 
run. 


ye owes ROSS DeFORD. Best by Every Test 


We ask you to apply this test because it will be to your interest todo so. If the **Tubular’’ will 
increase your profits without increasing your expenses you ought to have it. It will. It will make every 
cow you milk earn more money. That’s why we want to put a *“*“Tubular’’ back of your bank book. 
Thousands of farmers and dairymen testify to the merits of our machines. They say the *“Tubular’’ 
pays for itself in a short time. When it has paid for itself all that it saves is clear profit for there’s no ex- 
pense—it won’t cost you adollar a year for repairs. We've built it so that it can’t. 

If you are economically inclined; if you want to save money and increase your bank account here’s 
your chance. Our valuable book, “‘Business Dairying” will show you how, and our latest catalog 
tells all about the **Tubular.’’ We’ll send them both free if you will write today, ask for book No.100. 


-> The Sharples Separator Co., 


West Chester, Pa. Toronto, Canada San Francisco, Calif. ; Chicago, Illinois 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington 
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NOVEL METHODS ON THE FARM 


G. 0, BROWN, MARYLAND 

ry HE farming lands and 

a wonderful corn and 
wheat yields of Frederick 
county, Md, are famous. 
Marshall H. Winebrener 
of Walkersville, in the 
rich and beautiful Glade 
valley, has made some 
interesting experiments. 
During a recent visit I 

substantial object lessons 








plenty of 
only illustrated the line of experi- * 
ments, but also afforded proof of their utility 


found 
that not 


A few years ago Mr Winebrener 
strange seeds in wheat pur- 
chased at a local elevator. Much of the 
wheat raised in the county that season was 
infested more or less with the foreign seed; 
"shown a large pile that had 


and value. 
noticed some 


For Week Ending March 14, 1908 


stubble Mr Winebrener prefers spreading it. 
With a single shovel plow, or bar plow, he 
then marks out his corn rows on the stubble 
and plants the corn. The hot season of the 
year, along June 1 to 15, causes the stubble 
to die quickly, making even the very first 
cultivation comparatively easy. Cultivation 
of cern is continued until past the middle of 
August. If the season is a dry one, he soaks 
the corn before planting, and gains three or 
four days that may mean much on the home 
stretch, if early or unexpected 
frosts should occur. When cut for hay 
Bromus should not be allowed to become too 
dry or ripe. Some that he allowed to ripen 
he cut when dead and dry and used for horse 
bedding, previously having gathered the seed 
by stripping with the hands. His horse ate 
the dry bedding with as much relish as good 
hay. If allowed to ripen its seeds, Bromus 
will seed the ground and partially produce 


especially 


Number 11 


germinate. Still another idea that was both 
novel and practical, was a shed open to the 
south, made for sheltering his outdoor brood- 
was partially boarded upon outside, 
12-inch space between roof and sides 
t'ght with corn stalks, held in 
slats, suitable distance apart. He 
radiates from the corn stalks, 
shines, and makes the shed 
warm On clear, cold days. 


ers. It 
and a 

was packed 
place by 
says the heat 
when the sun 
comparatively 


TIME TO PRUNE FOR SPECIFIC RESULTS 
Cc. O. ORMSBEE, VERMONT 


When a tree has an unusually thrifty 
growth, producing an excessive growth of 
wood of luxurious foliage, with a few or ne 
blossoms, the tree should be pruned and often 
cut back severely when the leaves have at- 
tained their full size. It does not follow that 
any of the evils will be remedied by any sys- 

tem of pruning, because the 








been screened from the wheat, 
and he purchased over 100 
bushels. He tried the seed for 
poultry. While they ate it 
with apparent relish, the seed 
did not, when substituted for 
any other rotation, give as good 
results and he discontinued. He 
tried it on his horses. They 
.were fond of the seed, and 
seemed to thrive as well on it 
as on oats. 

As an experiment, he sowed 
some of the seed in August in 
his garden where he had raised 
a crop of fine potatoes. The fol- 
lowing spring it made a splen- 
did growth, resulting in a big 
yield. It identified as 
Bromus secalinus. He had cut 
off a portion of the trial plat 
late the previous fall, so late 
it made no showing of starting 
again, but in the spring a fine 





was 


of Frederick county, Md. 
It is covered with wire netting. 





source of the trouble is quite 
likely to lay in some abnormal 


condition quite beyond the 
reach of the pruning. knife. 
Pruning is by no means a 
panacea. At best it can only 


these evils which fall 
within the scope of the pruning 
knife. 


REMODELING THE FORM 


remedy 


When the object of pruning 
remodel the shape of a 
the amateur can 
the work when the 
full leaf, because he 
judge what 
be removed. expert 
who not the 
foliage to aid him in this mat+ 
ter can best do the work when 


is to 
tree, best do 
is in 


best 


tree 
can 
portions should 
But the 


does rely upon 








CHEAP AND CONVENIENT CORNCRIB 


The corncrib here shown is on the farm of Marshall H. Winebrener 


The general construction of the crib is simple. 
The lower portion is used as a run for 


the tree is bare, because he 
can handle the branches more 
easily, and there is much 
danger of the splitting down of 


less 


rowth started early, produc- - ; a a — — 
5 é wont ~ poultry and storage of implements. The drop doors on the side make it @ !imb and thus causing injury. 
ing a splendid crop of hay. easy to get at the corn. In the ridge and upper portion, seed corn is In case trouble is appre- 
The writer went over a field stored. See article in this issue for novel methods used on this farm. hended from a new growth 


November 8 from which there had been cut a 
good crop of corn and a fine yield of Bromus 
for hay. The corn had been planted July 1. 
There was a splendid set of Bromus and a 
portion of corn yet uncut or harvested 
showed a good yield of large ears. Mr. Wine- 
brener said he sowed the Bromus at the last 
working of the corn. 

The last working of the corn is on the 
level culture method, and cultivator is not 
run deep. Bromus, like crimson clover, soon 
germinates, and even if it appears somewhat 
thin or scattering in the fall, the way it will 
stool and completely cover the ground and 
shoot ahead in the spring will pleasantly sur- 
prise one. The yield of hay is from 1% to 
two tons an acre on fair soil, and very much 
more on rich soil. When the corn stalks are 
added, to be counted in value as fodder, the 
system becomes worthy of consideration. 
When using barnyard manure on Bromus 





another crop the following spring. Mr Wine- 
brener sows commercial fertilizer along over 
the rows after the corn is planted. Bromus 
secalinus has remarkably productive seed 
heads, almost as profuse and heavy as oats. 
Cured as hay, it has a sweet, spicy odor. 
Several pure breeds of poultry were found 
on his place. Mr Winebrener has made a 
study of artificial incubation and brooding. 
He showed the writer a beautiful! little model 
of an incubator which he had made 25 years 
ago. The diffusion of heat in the model is 
precisely the same as that used today in one 
of the newest and most prominent incuba- 
“tors. He also showed another neat model, a 
very practical roost arrangement for poultry. 
An®ther novelty, original with him, was a 
corncrib, with slat bottom and sides mainly 
of small meshed wire. Under the peak of 
the roof he keeps his seed corn, and says he 
is never troubled with grains that do not 


of suckers coming in the place of a 
removed limb, it should be remembered that 
the nearer to the time the leaves fall that the 
pruning is done, the less will be the trouble 
from this cause, while the nearer to the time 
the leaves begin their growth in the spring 
that a limb is removed, the greater will be 
the growth of suckers. When it is desired that 
a new limb shall take the place of one which 
for any reason it is deemed best to remove, 
the offending limb should -be cut off just as 
the leaf buds begin to swell. No gardener 
has any special knack in regard to the pro- 
duction of a new limb. The amateur can 
cause it to grow just as well as the most ex- 
perienced horticulturist, but there are very 
few varieties of trees that will respond satis- 
factorily to the treatment. 

Flowering trees and shrubs may be pruned 
at any time without injury, provided the 

[To Page 309.] 
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HANDLING SOILS FOR SPRING CROPS 
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The Vital Things in Starting Grains and Grasses--- 
Relation of Certain Soils to Certain Crops--- 
The Right Understanding of Rotation----All 
Crops Want the Right Kind of Seed Bed 

BY DIRECTOR C. W. BURKETT 

In the first place, in handling a soil for 
spring crops there ought to be a certain 
adaptability of the crop to the soil. A crop 
has a likeness for some certain type of soil, 
and so long as the same is not adjusted the 
farmer must not expect the best results. For 
instance, you would not expect to grow corn 
in a sandy, loose soil, and vegetables or 
trucking crops in a heavy, rich, clay soil; 


nor would it be the best policy to put wheat — 


or grass in the sandy or silt soil, and corn in 
the stiff, clay land. It is better, therefore, to 
try to adjust, as nearly as possible, the crop 
to the soil. 


KEEP AN EYE OPEN FOR WET SPOTS 


Does any of your land need drainage? I 
am confident you make a mistake if you 
do not drain land when it needs drainage. 
Excessive water in the soil makes poor crops. 
yet rid of this water as soon as possible; and 
no time is better than now—before this 
spring's crop is put in the ground. 

Of all methods of drainage, tile drains are 
best and cheapest. When perfermed, if put 
deep enough out of reach of roots and frost, 
tiles will last for centuries. 


CROPS TO SUCCEED EACH OTHER 


Then, pian for your spring crop to succeed 
another crop that is the right sort of a crop 
for the soil and the rotation. Too many 
farmers lose out by an ill-planned system of 
crop rotation. The same crop follows itself 
for too many years on the same land. The 
same elements of fertility are continually 
withdrawn from the soil, insects and fungous 
diseases get a little worse each year because 
their lives are adjusted to the crop. which 
would not be the case were another crop to 
come on this year. And then, there is the 
new idea that plants excrete poisonous sub- 
stances which become injurious to the plant 
in time. The bad effect may be overcome by 
a change of crops, just as humus, or chem- 
ical manure, or stable manure, when added 
to the land. contributes to the same work of 
checking and diminishing and destroying 
the injurious effects produced by this excre- 
tion of such peisonpus substances from the 
roots of the plant. 

Take three of our prominent crops that 
will be planted in the spring—-corn, oats. 
and to a less extent, potatoes. Instead of 
eorn being planted in an old corn field, after 
last year’s crop, suppose you were to use 
oats, and put corn after elover, the clover 
being fali plowed, preferably, but if not fall 
plowed, as early as possible in the spring. 
Your potato crop ought to come after clover. 
also, for you will get a far bigger yield in 
both corn and potatoes by having corn and 
potato lands previously in clover or alfalfa, 
or some leguminous crop that during the 
past season has been storing nitrogen in the 
soil 

ROTATION TO SUTT SOTL AND FIELD 

You must work out a system of crop rota- 
tion that is adjusted to your farm, and a 
little later on you will be so pleased with the 
results you will be adjusting each field toa dis- 
tinct rotation best adapted to that field. Cer- 
tain fundamental principles will always apply 
to the general farm that would run some- 
Corn on a certain acreage 


thing like this: 





which will be grown for consumption by live 
stock; clover and alfalfa beeause they furnisif 
rich feeding materials, and at the same time 
they improve the land; and money crops for 
crop returns, for the average farmer still 
look to the sale of cereals and other money- 
bringing crops as an essential step in profit- 
able farming. 

Bes‘des these there will be certain pasture 
lands that admit of much live stock, the 
whole farm being based on a principle that 
the farm is a factory which grows raw ma- 
terials, and at the same time manufactures 
these raw materials into finished products. 
This is the central thought of good farming. 

An excellent method of soil treatment for 
spring crops is the early disking of the land. 
I have come to appreciate this 
fully. It is good and it pays. Soils that are 
disked late in the winter or in early spring, 
long before plowing time, show the effects 
of the disking not only at harvest time, but 
throughout the growing season. In _ the 
first place, the soil is prepared better and 
more easily. The disking has opened the 
winter crust, and has let the water ia; it 
actually helped te mulch the soil, and to 
keep the water from escaping through evap- 
oration. 


Consequently, when plowing time comes, 
if the entire body of the soil _ is 
plowed, the soil turns more mellow, is better 
pulverized, and shows a better physical con- 
dition and tilth than the undisked land. 
Further, the disked land requires less effort 
on the part of the plowman and team to do 
an equivalent amount of work. The horses 
walk faster, and with the same effort cut a 
wider slice, admitting at least a third more 
work to be done in favor of the disked land 
over the undisked land. Then, too, there is 
more water held and stored in the soil. 

And this is of prime importance in every 
section of the country where water preserva- 
tion is of amy consequence. As little as a 
% to % inch of water stored in the soil is 
often enough to save a corn crop from de- 
struction when a hot wave or dry seasor 
comes on. That 4% or % inch extra water 
stored in the soil is just the amount necessary 
to carry the crop through the season of 
drouth until the time of reseue, when the 
saving rain has come. 

Where level planting of either potatoes or 
corn has been practiced, let the harrow or 
weeder be used. A few days after planting, 
and again a week or ten days later, the use 
of the harrow will just about solve the weed 
and grass problem if three or four cultiva- 
tions are later given. The early cultivations 
that are given by weeder or harrow are es- 
pecially advantageous in that they destroy 
millions of weeds, and alse preserve the mois- 
ture that otherwise would have evaporated. 

The central thought with spring crops is 
thorough preparation of the seed bed. It 
matters not how well you select your seed. 
If vou neglect soil and soil preparation, you 
handicap all other good efforts made in all 
other directions. Well-bred seed, careful'y 
selected seed, requires the best sort of en- 
vironment, the best sort of soil preparation, 
and Mhe best of attention, care and culture. 


When Milk Is Stored in cold weather in a 
tank, the water should be changed often 
enough to prevent its having any unpleas- 
ant smell or appearance. Care should be 
taken to have the water higher than the 
level of the milk in the cans. The storage 
tank or ice box should be thoroughly scrubbed 
out. at least once a week. The overflow pipe 
should be property trapped. 





practice | 





PROGRESSIVE METHODS IN FARMING 


RAISING CALVES WITHOUT MILK 


PROF H. G. VAN PELT, 10WA STATE COLLEGE 

> 
{The problem in every section -where the 
whole milk is sold off the farm is replenishing 
the dairy herd. Really good milch cows are 
searce and high in price. This is so in the 
sections around New York and Boston, and 
no tess so in the west; at Elgin, etc. The state 
college at Ames, Ia, has taken up this matter 
in earnest, and nes recently purchased and 


uipped a dairy farm college 
ioalie. Prof Van Pelt, who has had wide ex- 
perience, has been placed in charge. We have 
asked him to give our readers a few practical 
ts on this phase of the business. They should 
prove very helpful to all dairymen. -Editor.] 


Confronting the dairyman who is preducing 
milk for condenseries or the city milk su; ly 
at present the most perplexing question is that 
of acquiring cows of sufficient ability to keep 
the dairy herd up to a profitable producing 
standard. In years gone by it was possible to 
buy good, fresh cows; milk them as long 
during one period of lactation as they proved 
themselves to be profitable and then fatten, 
sell them with little or no loss, and buy others 
equally good to fill their places. That time 
is now past, because the shrewd farmer has 
learned the value of a good dairy cow, and 
keeps her at home on his own farm or de- 
mands her real value from a _ prospective 
buyer. 


The demand for dairy products has grown 


* g0 rapidly that the demand for good cows far 


exceeds the supply. The result is that dairy 
cows, of superior merit, are high ina price, 
and difficult if not almost impossible te buy. 
Almest without warning this serious condi- 
tion of affairs has come upon the dairyman, 
and he begins to look for a cheaper and moc 
eflicient source from which to draw mezxi- 
bers for his herd. 


GET GOOD HEIFER CALVES AND RAISE THEM 


There is only one way remaining by which 
the herds may be continued even up to the 
present standard, or improved as they should 
be. The farmer and dairyman must use good 
bulls, raise the heifer calves, develop the 
young heifers, and give the best of care and 
feed to the resulting cows. But he who selis 
the whole milk has iacteal fluid in no form 
whatever with which to raise the calves. 
Now the fact presents itself that to rajse 
calves without milk is quite a difficult task. 
During the first three weeks of the caif’s life 
it is quite if not absolutely impossible. But 
after this short period of time undoubtedly 
excellent calves can be reared without any 
milk at all. 

The newly born calf should be allowed to 
remain with the mother for the first two or 
three days. It is thus enabled to obtain the 
colostrum (or first milk), which is so essential 
in starting the work of the digestive appara- 
tus. This is of advantage to the mother also, 
because the nursing of the youngster tends 
to relieve the inflammation which is invari- 
ably present in the udder te a greater or 
lesser degree at freshening time. 

For two weeks following the time when the 
calf is taken from the cow it should be fed 
twice daily from a clean pail about five 
pcunds of whole miik fresh from the cow. 
This is not a great amount, but is enough to 
make the calf grow well, and remain just a 
trifle hungry, so that at an early age it begins 
looking for some other source of food supply. 
In most cases when between two and three 
weeks of age the calf will begin nibbling at 
bits of hay or straw lying about its stall. 
This is a good indication that a great deal of 
nourishment would be taken from clover, al- 
falfa hay or some grain if the youngster had 
access to it. A mixture of cracked corn, 
whole oats. bran and oilmeal in equa! parts, 


{To Page 334.1 

















THE CHOICEST GARDEN PEAS 
GRENVILLE MOSS, NEW YORK 

Y father grew the Old Cham- 

pion of England and Blue 

Imperial garden peas when 


smooth-seeded, very early 
sorts, because of their lack 
of flavor, nor would he try 
any of the dwarf wrinkled 
varieties, because he classed 
them with the very early kinds. When I had 
a garden of my own, 1 wished to avoid the 
work of brushing the rows, so determined to 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


wasting time, but with each succeeding year 
the demand will increase, and people will be 
asking for peas weeks before they can be 
secured. 

Anybody who can grow anything can grow 
peas because they will do well on any kind of 


should be planted in rows 5 or 6 feet apart 
because very frequently they grow 6 feet tall. 
The seeds are generally dropped about an 
inch apart and covered about 4 inches deep. 
Unleached woodashes or some other fertilizer, 
rich in phosphoric acid and potash, are usu- 
ally applied before harrowing: No nitrogen 
is needed because the peas secure sufficient 


[5] 3 


cutting back of half or two-thirds of the 
season's growth; this should be done when the 
leaves begin to fall. 

Evergreens rarely need pruning, unless they 
are dwarfed or grown in clumps or hedges. 
Evergreens do not produce suckers, and a 


I- was a boy, because they oj], even rather poor, if it is well drained. limb once cut off cannot be reproduced, as with 
were, in his opinion, of the ype ground should be plowed deeply, har- the willow; but often the space may be filled 
choicest quality. He would . 4.4 smoothly, and the rows struck off 3 OF covered with a growth of neighboring 
not grow any of the round, feet apart for ‘i drawf kinds: tall kinds limbs. With evergreens, pruning means little 


except shearing. If you wish to thicken the 
foliage or fill a vacant spot trim in the spring. 
If a hedge has outgrown its desired propor- 
tions, and it is necessary to cut back more 
than the present season’s growth, do it in the 
spring. if it is desired to dwarf a_ hedge, 
shear it repeatedly during the growing season. 
But it should be borne in mind that a hedge 


try American Wonder, Premium Gems and ¢,.., the tubercles on the roots. Clean cul- cannot be kept too closely shorn for a long 
Bliss Everbearing. These three varieties were tivation is all that is necessary until the term of years without thin places and dead 
such a surprise to both my father and myself vines would be injured by the cultivator, ranches. To keep a hedge in a healthy con- 


that from that year afterward not a single 
variety was grown in our gar- 


With strains of peas that have been care- 


dition continuously for many years it must be 
allowed to increase slightly in size each year, 





tall-growing fully selected for market gardeners practi- 
den. or Se deat ca sa cally the whole crop can be gathered at one thus securing best permanent results 
Sine > Vv row y , nil : 

: coc egpendl oad ps heave feud tint picking and the vines pulled up and fed to — a 

amportant CW ei, stock. In such cases the ground may be at 

American Wonder is still unsurpassed in : 7 & P ah ? Fence Wire—I wish to join B. Ezra 

-* 4 once fitted for a crop of late cabbage, string : . , : at 
and is perhaps the hardiest of the Herr in protesting against the use of flimsy 


quality 
wrinkled varieties. It requires a rich soil 
and extra cultivation to get the best results 
If I were restricted to one variety, 


beans or other vegetable that matures in 
short time. Thus, the ground may be used 
for two crops in the season. 





material in wire fencing. It is nonsense for 
manufactures to intimate that it would 
$1.50 to $1.75 a rod to make a durable gal- 


cost 


from it. 
American Wonder would be my choice. Next vanized wire fence. About 15 years ago I 
to this variety, I think I would place Nott’s bought a galvanized wire fence with mesh 


TIME TO PRUNE FOR SPECIFIC RESULTS 


Excelsior. It is an excellent cropper and : an like a seine. About two years later I bought 
compares favorably in flavor with the best [From Page 307.. another kind for about 5 cents a rod less. 
of both the dwarf and the tall wrinkled pruning be restricted 1.0 tninning out super- The former is still bright and almost as good 
kinds. Because of its productiveness it has fluous wood, but the rule regarding the as new, while the cows are walking through 


become exceedingly popular among market 
gardeners, with whom it has largely replaced 
even American Wonder, because it is a trifle 
earlier. The old Premium Gem is amost en- 
tirely replaced by these varieties. Sutton’s 
Excelsior, one of the newer varieties, is some- 
than Nott’s, but has large pods 
usually six or seven big peas of 
It is a strong candidate for 


what later 
containing 
excellent flavor. 
public favor. 
In growing peas it is essential to know that 
the Dwarf Wrinkled kinds are somewhat less 


hardy than the round, 


growth of suckers holds good here, and with 
shrubbery even better than with trees. 

When it is desired to dwarf a tree to the 
form of a shrub, the pruning should consist 
of shearing, and should be done at intervals 
of about a month during the growing season, 
until the object has been attained, and after 
that in midsummer when the season’s growth 
is half completed. Whena tree has made 
too rapid growth, or the growth is incomplete 
and the wood immature and there is danger 
of winterkilling, pruning should consist of 


and you could as well try to tie 
a clay pipe stem as to try to tie 
that Now 
draw his own conclusions. Mine are that the 
manufacturers are trying to make a fence as 
cheap as possible, regardless of quality, in- 
stead of trying how cheap they can make a 
The reason I did not 
it was so hard to 


the other, 
a knot in 
fence. can 


the wires of anyone 


good fence. use more 
of the 
get it on the posts flat, and it would sag be- 


posts.—[W. B. F. 


first was because 


tween 





smooth-seeded varie- 
ties. They cannot be 
sown, as a rule, quite 
so early, because the 
ground must have 
warmed up a good deal 
before they will germi- 
nate successfully, and 
if sown too early 
they decay. The 
rounded seeded kinds 
can be sown almost as 
the ground 
can be worked, and 
they will come up re- 
markably well, but no 
one has a dis- 
criminating taste will 
enjoy these extra early 
peas, they 
lack There- 
fore, for home use, it 
is well to confine one- 


soon as 


who 


because 
flavor. 




















self to the early dwarf 
wrinkled kinds. If 
one is supplying a de- 
mand he cannot do 
better than to educate 


THOMAS 
LAXTON 


Heré are five helpings of garden peas, each variety so 


WILLIAM 
HURST 


SUTTON’S 
EXCELSIOR 


AMERICAN 
WONDER 


PREMIUM 
GEM 


STANDARD AND DELICIOUS GARDEN PEAS 


tempting in quality that it might shut out the others 
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his regular customers : 

r and his grocer into a were they-not as good. At the right is American Wonder, which for so many years has maintained its name 
. s and reputation as one of the choicest extra early wrinkled varieties. Beside it is Premium Gem, only a few days 
just appreciation of later, and a great improvement over the Little Gem, which it resembles. In the center is William Hurst and then 


Sutton’s Excelsior varieties, recently imported from England, and giving greater promise than most. British 
sorts do in our climate. At the extreme left is Thomas Laxton, a little later than the others and forming a grand 
successor. It is a heavy, reliable cropper of the marrow class and particularly attractive as a market variety 


high quality. At least, 


this may seem like 
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ALFALFA 


Largest growers of Clover, Timothy and Grasses 
in America. We make a great specialty of 
Northern Grown Alfalfa Clover. Our 20th 


(6! 





Century strain is pronounced by the Experi- 
eneeeinion <6 nee FOX Nothing like 
Catalog 


it on earth. 





Saizer’s Catalog Free 


It's the most original seed book published penn em 
mailed to intending purchasers free, .Or remit foc 
and get lots of remarkable farm seed samples, includ- 
ing Alfalfa Clover, etc.; or send 14¢ and we add a 
package of Farm Seed never seen by you before! . , 


Joha A. Saizer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis. 














from product, a result of perfect cultivation 


IS WHAT YOU WANT 
thoroug' 


position by machine } ra 
er, not muscle. 

wheels. Light draft. Per- 
feet balance, If your deal- 


die the 


er doesnt han 

KRAUS don't be talredin- 
to a substitute. Write for 
Glustrated catalog—free. 
AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 
Dept.21 Akron, 0, 








Wonder 
Plow 


Trucks a 


Hard Work Easy 
plow—one 


or two-horse, right or left hand, wood - 
steelbeam. They regulate depth and width 
of furrow, and lighten the draft on horses at 
least one-third. he furrow whee! acts like 
a pivot, just like wheel of wheelbarrow. You 
do not touch your hands to the B mec except 
in turning at end of furrow. our twelve- 
year-old boy can plow with the Trucks as well 
as a man. You don’t need to take our word 
for this—test them yourself at our risk. 
Greatest money-maker for agents ever put 
on the market. They sell on sight. ig 
profits and good territory still open. We give 
a sample set of Trucks free to all new agents. 


ayy ae peice ouly $5.00. Write at ~— 


- WONDER PANY, 
306 Factory St., St. Clair, Mioh. 
































Mention this 


When you write 
to any of our 
advertisers; 
Journal ese 
prompt reply. 
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OUR 
FARM RESERVES OF GRAIN 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


SHOW SMART REDUCTIONS 


Consumption Has Been Heavy Throughout the Season----Supplies at the Open-* 
ing of March Anything but Burdensome-----Our Annual Estimates of 
Farm Stocks Full of Suggestion----Generally Healthy Position of the Grain 
Trade and a Large Distribution Now On. 


week 
the 


American. Agriculturist this 
presents its annual estimate of 


| Stocks of the principal grains remain- 
| ing in first hands March 1. 


| the commercial 


FARM STOCKS OF GRAIN 


% of Crop Bushels 
oo ae Oe een ee 37.5 959,841,000 
ce ae 23.3 138,055,000 
GN Mas ad Deets 32.8 216,307,000 


Recognizing the fact that all crop 
estimates have a comparative, rather 
than a positive, value, the meaning 
of these figures, so far as it affects 
position of the vari- 
ous grains, will be best understood by 
comparing with similar data present- 


ed for recent years by this journal, 

and secured in each case in exactly 

the same manner and from the same 
sources. 

ESTIMITED FARM STOCKS FOR NINE YEARS 
[In millions of bushels.] 
-—Corn— ~Wheat-—, ---Oats- 

%o Bus % Bus % ‘Bus 

1908 ..37.5 960 23.3 1388 32.8 216 

1907 ..41.2 1,210 24.5 191 34.9 326 

1906 -39.8 1,077 24.5 176 37.0 871 

1905 ..37.8 972 23.0 128 36.3 353 

1904 . 36.5 846 22.3 157 31.3 258 

1903 -41.6 1,063 25.7 196 35.8 369 

1902 30.2 428 24.2 182 28.8 202 

1901 ..37. 825 25.9 133 36.0 300 

1900 ..39.0 862 29.0 164 37 323 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE CORN CROP 


In November of last year American 
Agriculturist estimated the corn crop 
at 2,558,000,000 bushels, a _ figure 
which was substantially confirmed by 
the estimate of the department of ag- 
riculture when it appeared. This 
crop was 400,000,000 bushels less than 
that harvested in 1906, but, tn spite 
of this decreased supply, it is appar- 
ent that the actual rate of consump- 
tion, during the past 12 months, has 
been but a fraction less than that of 
the preceding year. 

This year, in spite of a serious crop 
shortage and an unusually high range 
of values, the actual disappearance of 
corn has been upon as great. a scale 
as it was from the much larger crop 
of 1906. The reason for this apparent 


anomaly lies in the quality of e 
crop harvested last fall Weather 
conditions during the summer and 
early fall were such as to prevent 
complete maturity of the crop, and 
!there was a larger percentage of 
| light, chaffy, immature grain than 


| gate volume of the crop. 


| der the natural rule 


has been known for many years. This 
all counted in determining the aggre- 
But when 
it came to be used for feeding pur- 
poses it was lacking in value, and a 
much larger bulk was required to ac- 


complish the same result in flesh 
forming than usual. In addition to 
this lack of food value there was @ 


great deal of ‘the crop, especially in 
the Ohio valley, which was of such 
miserable quality that producers were 
compelled to dispose of it as rapidly 
as possible to prevent its complete 
loss through lack of keeping quality 


REDUCTION IN AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF CORN 


Taking the carry-over stocks on 
March 1 and adding thereto the crop 
for each year, it will be seen that the 


total supply available for the 12 
months ending March 1, 1908, was 
272,000,000 bushels less than the 


amount similarly available for the 12 
months ending March 1, 1907. Un- 
this deficiency 
should have been distributed over the 
whole year. But as a matter of fact, 
the consumption of the two years has 
been practically the same, so that the 
whole deficiency now appears in the 


| carry-over stocks for the next year. 


Eee eee 


The following statement shows, in 
a concrete manner, the facts of the 
supply and distribution of the corn 
crop during three years past, with 


as - much accuracy as canbe had with 
the data at hand: 








CORN CONSUMPTION IN 12 MONTHS 
[In round millions. ] 

1907-8 1906-7 1905-6 
eee 1,210 1,077 972 
ees 2,963 2,703 

ea 3,768 4,040 3,675 
Reserve ...... 960 1,210 1,077 
Distribution 2,808 2,830 2,598 


BATHER SMALL WHEAT STOCKS 
The farm reserve of wheat is re- 
ported 53,000,000 bushels less than last 
year at this time, and has been 
smaller but twice in the past ten 
years. The total farm holding of 
138,000,000 bushels, when coupled 
with the smaller commercial supply 
available, marks the present as the 
most striking period of deficient sup- 
ply of this grain that has been ex- 

perienced in a number of years. 


Taking the usual allowance for food 
consumption upon a basis of an aver- 
age population for the year of 87,000,- 
000, and assembling the figures of ex- 
ports from official records, making 
the usual allowance for seed, and us- 
ing commercial figures in the show- 
ing of commercial stocks American 
Agriculturist reaches the follewing 
showing of supply and distribution 
for the 12 months ending March 1: 
SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT 


[In millions of bushels.] 
Supply 
Farm stocks, March 1, 1907...... e+ e191 
Commercial stocks, March 1, 1907... 96 
Cfops of 1907 593 


Bushels 





re eee. ee 880 
Distribution. 
Cammempeiem, 206T8 ci ci ccccvoccken 435 
0 OS a ae > ae ee 170 
Seed, winter anjd spring ........... 76 
Commercial stocks, March 1, 1908... 71 
Farm stocks, March 1, 1908......... 138 
ea EE ag EI ed ge . 889 
It may be noted that the distribu- 
supply by 9,000,000 bushels. This is 


a very small variation, and is readi- 


ly accounted for by a shrinkage of 
the amount of flour in process of 
distribution, or in family hands at 


the one price, as compared with the 
other. 
OATS RESERVE 


The farm stock of oats is reported 


the smallest in ten years, with the 
single exception of 1902. 
OATS CONSUMPTION IN 12 MONTH 


{In round millions.] 





1907-8 1906-7 1905-6 

ne Mere 326 71 353 

eer 931 1,003 

Supply .....986 1,302 1,356 

Farm reserve... .216 326 371 

Distribution 770 976 985 
OATS RESERVE IN SURPLUS STATES 


{In millions of bushels.] 
1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 








| Re ee eee 25 30 45 38 32 
ry Rae 23 38 38 34 21 
EU. oan eh. uWes 20 26 37 52 27 
. SO Soret eS 36 61 58 55 35 
Oe Seder wun + *e 13 27 28 25 22 

Total 117 182 206 204 137 


In order that our readers may have 
an opportunity to make any neces- 
sary comparisons of farm stocks in 
detail, the following showing of 
stocks by states on March 1, for the 
varfous grains is presented: 


FARM STOCKS BY STATES, MAB 1, 1908 
{In round thousands of bushels.] 


Corn Wheat Oats 
ae: datess — 59 —_— 
N ¥ cocsss Ge 2,532 16,884 
RES 10,370 13,720 
Ter .ccccsecs S100 150 1,845 
Arie ..ccceees 14,923 307 986 
Tenn ..ccee- 35,217 1,505 1,050 
WW Va acvcee z .296 632 





KY win tesa cee 37,606 1,760 
ere ee eee | 8,275 
SION 203 ents 16,070 3,364 
Tad >. cscansrx Ones 7,700 
Ra ARS 6,904 
; 24,275 2,175 

9,860 12,415 

#43 io b Rees 4,275 

70,668 5,590 

65,816 13,982 

68,163 12,013 

252 9,840 

15,296 8,729 

215 1,929 

85 4,917 

3 6,416 

; 19,304 594 

Other .......143,227 10,958 
Total |..959,841 138,055 





Growing Wheat Crop Normal Condition 





Some questions as to the condition 
and position. of winter wheat and of 


weather -conditions ‘to date were in- 
cluded in the March 1 crop inquiry 
sent out by American Agriculturist 


relative to farm reserves of grain. Of 


course, little that is definite in char- 
acter can ever be said of a growing 
crop in midwinter. It is interesting, 
however, to note the opinions ex- 
pressed by local observers who are 
conversant with local conditions and 
with the appearance of the fields. 

In a-general way, it may be said 
that the reports are favorable con- 
cerning the crop in all districts ex- 


cept the Ohio valley and limited por- 
tions of Nebraska. In no section of 
the country, however, is there any en- 
thusiastic belief that the prospect is 
particularly good. It might be said 
in a general way that with the ex- 
ceptions noted, local observers be- 
lieve the crop prospect is about nor- 
mal. 
OHIO VALLEY 
In Ohio, Indiana and 
Nebraska the majority 


NOT BRILLIANT 
portions of 


of observers 


report that weather conditions dur- 
ing the winter have not been favor- 
able. During the early part of the 
winter there was a suggestion of 
freezing and thawing witnout ade- 
quate snow prctection, which, it is 
believed, has injured the vitality of 


the plant. In no section was there any 
exceptional growth of stalk unus- 
ual root development before the crop 
went into winter quarters. Consid- 
erable mention of the presence of the 
hessian fly and of the alleged pres- 
ence of green bugs comes from Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. Of the presence 
of the fly there is little doubt, but it 
is questionable whether it is any more 
prevalent than usual. In the matter 
of green bug, the severe experience 
last year has undoubtedly led to a 
closer observation of fields than usual, 
and the discovery now and then of 
stray specimens may be taken as a 
tribute to the watchful care of the 
observer, rather than as an evidence 
of any repetition of last year’s expe- 
rience. _ During the closing days of 
February. there was an experience of 
sleet and sheet ice over a very large 
area in the Ohio valley. 

In a general way, it may be said 
that the chances are that the early 
report of winter wheat condition this 
year will be only moderately high, 
with ‘neither any extraordinary dam- 
age on the one hand nor an unusually 
high prospect on the other. 


or 





T have been a subscriber to the 
good old reliable American Agricul- 
turist for some time. I get much val- 
uable information from its pages. No 
man interested in the farm should at- 
tempt to get along without this splen- 
did paper. Information gained “rom 
its columns has been worth hundreds 
of dollars to me.—!George W. Wol- 
ley, Hamilton County, O 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the land’s sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Est 1878. For 
prices or agencies address Bowker. 
Boston or New York. 
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Spend one cent. 

Buy a Postal. 

Get out your pencil and write to 
Galloway now, so as to get his red- 

Manure Spreader ition 
and big, Free Catalog. 

Galloway’s Scooaiee Proposition is 
the most wonderful and extraordinary 
ever offered. All he wants is to get to tell 
you about it and then you'll be in for a Free 
Trial right away. 

Galloway shows you right on the jump how to 
clean up $50.00 and to make $200.00 to $300.00 extra 
on your next crop. A 

Here are four things to remember in connection 
with the genuine Galloway: 

1. It’s the only successful Wagon Box Spreader 
made in the United States today. 

2. It has 7 distinct, separate, original patents. 
Nothing else like it or as good. They alone make 
it worth $25 to $30 more than any other. 

3. His own Factory turns them out—Capacity 
Seventy Complete Spreaders a day. 

4. He makes you a price that sells them. That 
Price is the lowest price ever made on a first-class 
Manure Spreader. Thisisa rare and wonderful 
combination when you stop to think of it. Best 
Spreader. Lowest Price, 

Just now—for the next 30 days—Galloway not 
only gives you a Month’s Free Trial, with the 
money in your pocket, but he even pays all the 
freight charges. This is your one best chance, 

Buy a postal or cut out and mail the coupon be- 
low and get your name to Galloway as quick as 
you can. Have him send you his red-hot Spreader 
Proposition and then he'll fix it so you can try his 
Spreader Free on your place for 30 Days, with the 
freight all paid. 

Write Galloway personally this very day and 
save $50.00 in clean cash by doing it. Address him 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


THE WILLIAM 
GALLOWAY 










ADVERTISEMENT a 6M 


By Golly, Boys, 


She’s Coming Fine! 


You can’t keep a good thing down! It won't stay. You just ought to 
be in my office some morning and see the orders pouring in for my Manuré 
Spreaders! And so many letters from farmers all over the country praising them 
that I actually don’t get time to read them all. 

I tell you, there is nothing to it but Spreading the News and getting the 
Farmers totry them. That’s all. 

Here’s your best chance right now to get in on my Special Price Prop- 
osition and 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer, with all of the Freight Paid. Tell 
me today that you want to know about this Great Offer and all about the 
Genuine oway Wagon Box Manure Spreader. 

Don’t wait a minute. Spend 1 cent for a postal—Or use free 
coupon below and get your name down here to me at Waterloo, Do 
it right now, and then use your own good judgment after you’ve 

heard from me and received my Special 30-Day Offer and My 

New Red-Hot Galloway Manure Spreader Catalog for 1908 Free. 
If I knew your address this minute and thought you ever expected 
to buy a spreader, I'd take all the responsibility, pay all freight, and 
send you a Galloway to try for 30 Days at my risk. 


rll Even Pay the Freight 
For the Next Thirty Days 


Yes, sir, for the next 30 Days I'll even pay the freight, and your trial of my Genuine Galloway won't 
cost — one cent unless you buy. I'd gladly send you the money free to telegraph me that you'd try 
my Galloway 30 Days Free, if I knew your address. Because you are bound to find by hardest tests that 
my Galioway is the World Beater Spreader. Get the only successful Wagon Box Manure Spreader on the 
market at the lowest price ever made on a first-class manure spreader, freight paid direct to you from my factory 
by me. When I say successful, I mean just exactly what I say—a wagon box manure spreader that will fit the 
requirements of any farmer, handle easily with two horses, and one that will adjust successfully to the different 
wagon gears all over the United States—something no other wagon box spreader will do.. My Spreader has seven 
separate and distinct patents which make it worth $25.00 more than any other spreader. They cannot be had on any 


other make but the Genuine Galloway. 
FREE TRIAL 

































30 DAYS 
With the Money in YOUR POCKET 


I give you a whole Month’s Free Trial and you keep the entire price right in your own pocket. No notes. No security. No interest. “Ne 
nothing” —except just Try My Galloway, is what I mean. You can try and test it anywhere, any way you want to, in any kind of stuff you can call 
manure, mud, corn stalk manure, corn cob manure, tough, unrotted marsh hay manure, anything you wanttotestitin. Ifit don't prove itself the best 
you ever saw, regardless of size or price, notify me, and | will pay the freight both ways. I leave it entirely and unreservedly to you as the judge. 


Genuine GALLOWAY 


Wagon Box Manure Spreader 


My Proposition on the Genuine Galloway Wagon Box Manure Spreader is just a Man-to-Man, Free Trial Offer. The same as if your place was 


here near Waterloo and you drove your two horses and wagon truck right into my factory and said to me, ‘Galloway, I will test your Spreader and 
I'll work it hard, as you say, 30 Days Free.” Then I'd say, just as I say to you now, “Put it on, Friend, and work it for all you’ré worth. If you 
don’t like it send me word and III take it off your hands. jo charge to you, sir, for trying it." Now, write me. Get your name down here to me. 


You take no chances when you get my Special proposition. I've put my Galloway against the world of Spreaders and it’s up to you and me to 
prove it at my risk. That's my way of doing business, 

ij Don’t lay this paper down. Don’t rest a minute till Be get my proposition. It costs you only one cent. Use the coupon here at the 
right or a postal will do to get my special Price to you and BIG GALLOWAY SPREADER CATALOG for 1908 FREE—Do it. Address me, 


William Galloway, President, 
ee 
y od 
. 
re 

















THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY Ca. 
Spend 


638 Jefferson St., Waterloo, lowa 
One Cent 


and Make 
50 Dollars 


Willlam Galloway, 
G28 Jefferson St., 
Waterloo, lowa 
Rush your Special 30-Day, Freight 
repaid Proposition to me with your 
Big Galloway Free Spreader Catalog. 





NAM. cocccccercccccccvesses 


CSecdecccecs ceeccccedecs State.......+ eoccccecece ee 


EE BOOK and My 
Special Proposition Coupon 











FERTILITY|}¢ 


The Season Just Ahead 
PUTLOOK FOR WIDE USE OF COMMERCTRL 
FERTILIZERS—INQUIBY REVEALS NO 
GENERAL ADVANCE IN PRICES TO CON- 
SUMEBS — HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZERS 
WILL COST ABOUT 5% MORE—SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FROM MANUFACTURERS 














Every user of commercial fertilizers, 
and the number is enlarging each 
year with the increased use of these 
manures in the middle west, will be 
pleased to learn that there will be no 
essential advance in price for’ the 
coming crop season. This in spite of 
the increased cost of certain raw ma- 
terials which enter into the composi- 
tion of fertilizers. Careful inquiry 
among leading manufacturers reveals 
this general situation. In the highest 
grades, say fertilizers retailing around 
$40 a ton, an advance of 4 to 5% in 
the price seems practically assured. 

Probably no class of manufacturers 
are closer to the farmers or more 
dependent upon the prosperity of the 
latter than the men making and sell- 
ing commercial fertilizers. Their in- 
terests are to properly stimulate the 
use of fertilizers in producing crops 
and securing profitable returns’ to 
growers. In the old days, as one of 
them puts it, there was “a patent 
medicine profit” in making fertilizers. 
But that has now passed away for- 
ever. The subject is better under- 
stood by all. Manufacturers and us- 
ers know pretty well what is the cost 
of making and distributing this plant 
food. Only legitimate profits are 
asked or expected, and the trade is 
on a more satisfactory basis than ever 
before. Manufacturers, therefore, evi- 
dently follow closely the cost to 
them of the raw material, cost of 
combining these and handling finished 
fertilizer, add a moderate profit and 
push alone the goods. They want to 
encourage farmers not to plant less 
than usual the coming season, realiz- 
ing that upon the crop production of 
the United States largely depends its 
permanent and future prosperity. 

We quote from some recent letters 
received from leading manufacturers 
of commercial! fertilizers: 

WHAT SOME OF THE MANUFACTURERS SAY 

The great drawback of cheap fer- 
tilizers and this cheaper ccst of pro- 
ductio of crops is the long credit 
system. This was inaugurated when 
there was a patent medicine profit in 
the business, but now it is done on too 
close a margin to allow of the yearly 
credit of old. The sooner farmers can 
get nearer to cash b«sis the cheaper 
will be the cost of fertilizers. 

FROM A NITRATE OF SODA AGENCY 

As you no doubt are aware, nitrate 
of soda is extensively used for fer- 
tilizing purposes, and the success 
achieved by those who have tried it 
has resulted in its acquiring high fa- 
vor with farmers and gardeners. It 
contains about 19% of ammonia. The 
market is a fluctuating one. 

There has been no change in the 
prices of most grades of our _ fer- 
lilizers, writes an eastern manufac- 
turer. On the highest grades, selling 
in the vicinity of $40, there is an ad- 
vance of about 5%. This is owing to 
the fact that the consumption of fer- 
tilizers is on the increase in the south 
and west. Manufacturers from those 
sections have drawn largely on north- 
ern supplies of raw materials. This 
has compelled the northern manufac- 
turers to pay considerably more for 
materials containing ammonia and 
Phosphoric acid. Effort has been 
made to protect the consumer, and 
the advance in prices does not cover 
the additional cost to the manufac- 
turer. 

ADVISES FARLY PURCHASE THIS SPRING 
/ There will not be radical change in 
‘aur prices of fertilizers. There ts 


FOR LARGER 


prospect of a normal consumption. 
Farmers, as a rule, are not subject to 
periods of inflation and depression, 
like merchants and manufacturers, 
and the fertilizer business, which is 
so closely allied to farming, has not 
been subject to the ordinary business 
booms on one hand and great depres- 
sions on the other. Some of the very 
high-grade goods will show an ad- 
vanee of say 5%. I think you may 
properly urge your readers to make 
their spring purchases early. There 
is always a rush to secure fertilizers 
about planting time, and this is likely 
to overtax shipping facilities at fac- 
tories and warehouses. 


AGRICULTURAL LIME 


Our agricultural lime will be sold 
at exactly the same price as last year, 
this price being very low when the 
quality of the lime and its mechan- 
ical condition are concerned. 

PIONEER MAKER ON THE SITUATION 

I have been in the fertilizer busi- 
ness 35 years, but have never seen so 
rapid an increase of consumption as 
during the past five years. The south 
has taken enormous quantities, 
Georgia alone increasing consumption 
in one year 25%, using chiefly for cot- 
ton, probably more than all the New 
Engiand and middle states put to- 
gether. There are sections in New 
England that have increased their 
consumption at least one-third, in- 
cluding the Connecticut valley. All 
this has tended to inerease the cost 
to the consumer, particularly in the 
higher grades, those rich in nitrogen. 
This increase is based on the cost of 
raw materials in the summer and fall, 
when we stock up and manufacture 
for the following spring. There is no 
material increase this year in the 
medium grades of fertilizers. 

Whether the increase in the cost of 
raw stock will hold during the coming 
summer will depend upon the condi- 
tion of general business. As a rule, 
farmers do not suffer from business 
depressions, particularly those who 
are engaged in raising the staple food 
products. It is my experience that 
in times of depression those farmers 
who are engaged in the growing of 
necessities usually have a good mar- 
ket. 


ee 
Value of Animal Excrement 
A question of vital importance to 
the farmer is that of farm manures. 
Any method which will materially 
increase the quantity and value of 
farm manures to place back on the 
soil is well worth while. Helpful sug- 
gestions on the subject are brought 
out in a recent bulletin of the Mary- 
land experiment station. This bulletin, 
No 122, treats in an authoritative way 
of farm manures as a source of plant 
food; also speaks of physical, chem- 
ical and bacterial effects of manures. 
It is shown that cow or steer ma- 
nure contains considerably more wa- 
ter than that from any of our other 
domestic animals. It ferments and 
heats slowly, and is ranked as cold 
manure. A cow will produce 40 to 
50 pounds solid manure daily and 20 
to 30 pounds urine. Horse manure 
contains less water than cattle ma- 
nure. It ferments easily, and hence 
is called a quick manure. ° Because 
of its rapid fermentation it easilv be- 
comes dry and fires. Tio prevent this, 
horse manure, when in piles, should 
be kept very compact and moist. Mix- 
ing horse manure with cow manure 
will aid in preserving it and con- 
tribute to the value of both for gen- 
eral purposes. A well-fed horse will 
produce about 50 pounds manure 
daily. 
HOG AND SHEEP MANURE 
Hog manure is wet and cold and 
ferments' slowly. Its composition 
varies considerably, depending upon 
the food consumed. It is much like 
cow manure in general character, but 
is usually much richer. The pig pro- 
duces ten to 15 pounds manure daily. 


CROP .. YIELD 


Sheep manure is usually richer and 
drier than that from any other de- 
mestic animal, except poultry. It fer- 
ments easily and is classed as a quick- 
acting manure. A sheep produces 
about four pounds manure daily. 

Poultry manure is the richest of 
farm manures, but like all others is 
variable in compositon. It is rich in 
all the fertilizing elements, but is es- 
pecially so in nitrogen. Poultry ma- 
nures are quick-acting and lose nitro- 
gen and ammonia easily, if not 
properly cared for. Keep the ma- 
nure dry, and if possible, mix with 
some absorbent, like acid phosphate, 
plaster or dry earth. A hen will 
produee 30 to 40 pounds manure an- 
nually. From 50 to 90% of the fer- 
tilizing elements in the food is found 
in the excrements of animals, lepend- 
ing upon their age and the functions 
being performed. Cows in milk re- 
turn 65 to 75% of the manurial value 
of the food, while fattening cattle re- 
turn 80 to 90%. The richer the ra- 
tion the richer the manure. 


New Wrinkles with Fertilizers 


Some farmers both west and east 
are using a drill attachment to get 
commercial fertilizers into the soil 
This in order to place the fertilizer 
where it will do the most good, and 
do it quickly. An Iowa man writes 
that he drills it in at time of culti- 
vating, through the use of a fertilizer 
distributer attached to his cultivator. 
He thus puts the plant food into the 
ground about 2 or 3 inches from the 
plant at the time of the first cultiva- 
tion. It is immediately covered in 
the moist ground, and chemical de- 
composition begins at once. “In three 
or four days,” he says, “I can see the 
results, and if I examine the root sys- 
tem I am surprised to see how eager- 
ly the little roots follow this plant 
food.” 

He regards it better to make sev- 
eral applications of fertilizer during 
the period of cultivating the crop. 
By so doing, he is not in danger of 
overfeeding the plant at one time, and 
permitting it to go hungry at another. 
Several applications alternately on 
one side of the row and then on the 
other keep up a strong, continuous 
growth, imparting vigor and working 
toward an earlier and a greatly in- 
creased crop. 








Book of House Plans Free—Do you 
want a book of plans, reader, showing 
the designs of some of the most prac- 


tical and modern farm homes? The 
Chicago House Wrecking company is 
sue such a book of plans containing fins 
photographs of these various houses 
and buildings which are right up tc 
date, modern in construction and de 
sign and which can be built at for 
sums ranging within the means of the 
most modest income and upward. Such 
a book is greatly in demand among 
farmers throughout the country, es- 
pecially since aside from the specifica- 
tions and plans it contains, there is 
also much valuable information there- 
in with regard to cost of equipment, 
materials and other data of interest to 
the prospective builder, how you can 
buy economically, save money on your 
lumber bill, dispense with architect 
services, buy your heating and water 
supply and plumbing equipment at 
right prices, to get the best kind of a 
deal on everything pertaining to th: 
construction of your house from cellar 
te roof, is a proposition which the 
Chicago House Wrecking company 
are trying to interest you in and one 
on which they are saving their cus- 
tomers hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars every year by reason of their 
direct selling methods and extremely 
low prices. Send for the book of plans, 
by cutting out the coupon on the back 
cover page. Fill it in correctly, sign- 
ing your name and address in full 
and mail it to the Chicago House 
Wrecking company, West 35th & Iron 
St, Chicago, Ill, also ask them te 
send you their catalog No 25 





HE oats crop, as it is grown 
in Ohio, is not a profitable 


one, when one scrutinizes the 
slipshod methods employed in grow- 
ing it. Where the gield drops below 
45 to 50 bushels an acre there can be 
but little real compensation in the 
crop. My observation leads me to say 
that it gets the least consideration of 
any crop used in our general rota- 
tion. As a rule, farmers consider it a 
link to be filled in from corn to wheat, 
and care little how it gets in, or what 
the yield may be an acre. I must 
plead guilty to the indictment my- 
self oftener than I should, for the 
seeding of this crop comes ct a season 
when other work crowds everything 
else; hence the preparation of ground 
for seeding is often very improperly 
prepared and the seed too often 
hogged in. 


It is yet a debatable question 
whether it pays to prepare soil for 
oats with a regular breaking plow or 
use a disk harrow, whether to hand 
sow or drill. On our farm almost 
every plan in use has been employed 
in growing oats, and as many differ- 
ent results acquired. Where a good 
corn crop has been grown, and the 
surface left level and free from weeds 
and filth, we get much more profit 
out of surface preparation with the 
disk, even by hand sowing ahead of 
the disk, than by breaking, preparing 
and drilling. The yield has never 
been marked particularly one from 
the other. When a turf has been 
properly manured for corn on _ soils 
used for years in continuous rotation, 
we seldom use commercial fertilizer, 
yet in a few instances it has been 
put on at the rate of 175 pounds an 
acre, with apparent good results. This 
was done on rather thin, worn-out 
soils, and in the form of fish guano 
rather high in nitrogen. 

As a rule, we seldom complete 
seeding to oats before April 15, and 
find that where both good preparation 
and plenty of available plant food are 
present the oats come and grow and 
mature with earlier seeding done un- 
der less favorable conditions. Seed 
should be run through a fanning mill 
and have light-weight grain taken out 
every year. This insures ready germi- 
nation, and a much more rapid 
growth than seed as it came from the 
machine. This care insures earlier 
ripening by having a uniform ma- 
turity. The latter part of July usually 
finds us running the binder in a well, 
evenly ripened field of oats, with the 
above conditions well in hand, always 
sufficiently ripened to insure safety in 
shocking eight sheaves huddered into 
oblong shocks, with two hudders on 
top. 

We do n.t stack nor thresh from 
shock, but haul to the barn just as 
early after cutting as safe, against 
spoiling from heating. Sometimes we 
anticipate by hauling into the barn, 
and, instead of mowing it, simply 
throw it promiscuously all over the 
mow. By doing this we hav fre- 
quently avoided the disaster of 
the crop in from heavy rains, 
avoid heating, if closely packed. This 
method requires more room than 
close mowing, and may take more 
time to untangle it from the mows, 
but we more than make it up in 
threshing out good, light grain that 
will germinate and grow better than 
oats heated and blackened from be- 
coming firefanged in close mowing. 

For years we have paid 2 cents a 
bushel for threshing, and always con- 
sider this amount necessary to get it 
to and fronrthe machine. It is a very 
dificult matter to estimate an aver- 
age 2mount threshed in a day as few 

[To Page 317] 
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STADVERTISEMENT ““” OM 


The Connecticut Agricultural Station Reports 


for 1907, 1906, 1905, 1904 on the 


Relative Cheapness of High and.Low Priced Fertilizers 


The official reports of the Connecticut Experiment Station for 1906, 1905 and 1904 contain the analyses 
of some eight hundred samples of brands of mixed fertilizers (samples taken in the market). In these reports 
of analyses the MAPES MANURES are given the highest valuation of all and on the ordinary basis of figur- 
ing ‘‘valuations;’’ no benefit is received by the MAPES MANURES for the superior and more costly forms of 
Potash, as Nitrate of Potash and Carbonate of Potash (eight cents instead of five cents per Ib.), nor of the superior 
forms in Peruvian Guano, Pure Animal Bone Flour, of Nitrogen, Ammonia, Phosphoric Acid, Potash, etc. 


Mapes Top Dresser, full strength Tobacco Manure, Wrapper Brand. 
Year. Oiicial number. Ammonia. : — Potash. 1904 f Average 3 samples ee 8 et nee 
ER : 3 = a : 905 See . 7.80 5.96 
1904 11775 See note* Found 12.17 7.92 6.51 1905 tone ee note is ‘0 “yo teed 
1905 14191 Found 11.97 8.44 5.41 1906 BGs ; ounc 5.78 5.0% 10.98 
1906 16546 Found 12.73 7.73 4.56 moar Ss yee aL ee 4 
Average 3 years 12.29 8.03 5.50 Guarantee 7.50 4.50 10.50 
Guarantee 12 8 4 ? Station Number 194 samples 11590—11913—12130 
Nearly all soluble. eateenn — — *Nearly all soluble. 
“Ammonia total 12.17, insoluble (organic) 0.43. Phosphoric acid, total 7.92, insoluble 2.14. Potash, Ammonia total 7.89 insoluble (organic) 1.85. Phos. acid total 5.96 insol. 1.299 Potash 11.08 All 
6.51. All soluble. soluble. 
Mapes Top Dresser, half strength (Half Plaster) _ . 
1904 17757 See notes * Found 6.52 4.08 3.10 Average Soil, Complete Manure. 
1905 14374 Found 6.01 4.54 2.83 1904 11755 See note* Found 5.33 7. 6.32 
1906 16543 Found 6.56 3.97 2.45 1905 14482 Found 5.08 8.5 5.43 
Average 3 years 6.36 4.20 2.79 1906 16527 Found 5.38 8.62 5.76 
Guarantee 6 4 2 Average 3 years 5.26 8,29 584 
Nearly all soluble ete a Guarantee 5 8 5 
7 —_ _—_ — 
Ammonia total 6.52, insoluble (organic) 0.19. Phosphoric acid total, 4.08, insoluble 1.22. Potash, * Nearly all soluble. 
3.10. All soluble. Ammonia total 5.33 insoluble (organic) 0.54. Phos.acid total 7.75. insol. 2.12. Potash 6.32. All soluble 
Vegetable or Complete for Light Soils Fine Bone Dissolved. 
‘ 730 See note* 7.5 8.16 35 , 
1905 14183 es Found 6 4 8 86 ; 41 1904 11851 See note* Found 3.53 15.76 
1906 16541 Found 6.68 8.53 6.82 1905 14395 Found 3.52 15.53 
: Average 3 years 6.90 8.45 7.19 1906 16806 Found 3.92 16.71 
- oe Guarantee | 6 8 6 Average 3 years 3.66 16 
os ee ———e Guarantee 2.50 12 
*Nearly all soluble. —— — 


Ammonia total 7.55, insoluble (organic) 0.61. Phosphoric acid, total, 8.16, insoluble 1.99. Potash, 
7.35. All soluble. 


OFFICIAL ANALYSIS ISSUED BY THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION FOR 1907 


*Ammonia total 3.53 insoluble (organic) 2.69. Phos. acid total, 15.76 insol. 0.92 


Year Number Ammonia-Phos. Acid-Potash 
1907 19151 Mapes Top Dresser, full strength 12.07 7.84 4.25 
1907 19110 Mapes Tep Dresser, half etronge 6.01 3.94 2.14 
1907 19187 Mapes Ve or Complete anure for Light Soils 6.36 8.85 6.09 
1907 19373 Mapes T Manure Wrapper Brand 7.60 5.25 11.43 
1907 19298 Mapes Average Soll Compiete Manure 5.23 8.29 6.26 


“AS A RULE FERTILIZERS WHICH SELL AT A LOW PRICE ARE REALLY THE MOST COSTLY” 
Page 55, Connecticut Station Report for 1905: 


‘As a rule, fertilizers which sell at a low price are really the most costly if we regard the amount of plant food in them. 

‘‘Some brands of fertilizers sold in Connecticut by reputable manufacturers, and freely bought by some farmers, supply scarcely 
more than one-third of the plant food which can be bought for the same amount of money in other brands which are sold in the same 
places. That is, in buying these brands, the farmer is simply throwing away /wo-thirds of his purchase money ’ 

The MAPES MANURES in this Connecticut Station Réport, 1905, also for 1904, are given the highest valuation of all 
mixed fertilizers, samples taken in the market, on the ordinary basis of tiguring “valuations.” 

The American Agriculturist, Orange-Judd Co., in reviewing this report for 1905, states: 

’ The Connecticut Agricultural State Report again confirms what we have so often urged—that the cheaper the price per ton of a 
commercial fertiliser, the higher the cost per pound of the actual Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphoric Acid it contains. Accordingly, it is not 
surprising that Dr. Jenkins contends some farmers are not getting the benefit from fertilizers that they might, because they go for 
cheapness instead of quality.’’ : 

“Exactly 600 commercial fertilizers and waste products have been analyzed and tabulated.” 


‘*VALUATION’’ OF FERTILIZERS 


THEY FAIL TO DETERMINE THE QUALITY OF GOODS. ESTABLISHED REPUTATION THE MAIN SECURITY TO THE PURCHASER 
Extracts from Annual R. of the Connecticut A tural Experiment Station 
Prof. S. W. Johnson, or, for year 1895. Issued December, 1895 
__ The valuations, it must be remembered, are based on the assumption that the nitrogen, phospheric acid and potash in each 
fertilizer are readily available to farm crops. Chemical examination can show pretty conclusively whether this is true in respect to 
potash. There is less certainty regarding phosphoric acid, while chemical examination, as it is usually made, gives little or no clue as 
io the availability of the organic nitrogen of mixed goods.”’ 
‘“While various inferior or agriculturally worthless forms of nitrogen are in the market, the main security of purchasers of 
mixed fertilizers is in dealing with firms which have an established reput.ation, and in avoiding cheap’ goods offered by irrespon- 
sible parties.’’—Page 39, 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
Deseriptive pamphlets mailed free Branch, 239 STATE STREET, HARTFORD. CONN 













































Save Time—Save Yourself and 
Horses Work—Save Repairs, 
Trouble, Money. These are the 
thi: you can do, as thousands 

of other farmers are doing, by 
using the guaranteed 


; ing Narrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler 


rev iT Free 
‘ou to see what a @ ‘fine, smooth seed 
aren, ta alt eatis, Under eit condanienes 
vi t through $2 Sous —— 


Free Book . 


serine of ames da sas ae 

about Acme.” Sénd posta] for it today, 

Duane H. Nash, Inc., 
Millington, 


Boz N. 2 





NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 





Nitrate of Soda. 


| good way to bring up 


SCIENTIFIC CARE -OF ’ORCHARDS 


Timely -Sug gestions: for- Planting Apples 
P, COHILE, EX-PBESIDENT MABYLAND 
HORTICULTURAL ° SOCTETY 


I think the first~ thing “nééessary to 
get. money out’ of apples Is the land. 
We want the soil adapted to the rais- 
ing of apples. Usually the farmer 
takes the poorest piece of ground he 
has and plants it out in an apple or- 
chard. Our experience in western 


{| Maryland has been in favor of a good, 


high, elevated point for’ our apple 
| trees, .We-want.rich ground. If the 
' soil is not in a high state of culti- 


vation when first the trees are planted 


| it can be brought up by proper means. 


I think the apple needs better soil 
than any other crop growing. A very 
the soil is to 
plant clover and cowpeas in the or- 
chard, 

Next comes ‘the nursery 
have seen wagonload 


stock. I 
after wagon- 


| load of fruit trees hauled out in our 


county, planted in the best soil, and 
then fafl. One must insist upon hav- 


ing good trees. Nurserymen have 
good trees, and a farmer should in- 
sist upon having the best. Good trees 
can be had by paying the price. Then 


one must take care of the trees. They 
need careful handling, just as careful 
handling as babies, For apples insist 
on having good, thrifty, clean-rooted, 


nice top, two-year-old trees. When 
the trees arrive don’t wait till the 
next morning to. look after them,. but 
see that they are put in the. ground 
immediately. Trees have come to our 
Place in October that have been 
stripped of their leaves. They should 


not be taken out of the nursery until 
the leaves have dropped off. 
The time for planting 
soon as the trees arrive, 
is moist. I would rather keep a tr-e 
over till: spring- than to plant it when 
the is dry, and much 


is .just- as 


if the ground | 


vate the land in cowpeas. They loosen 
the soil. We dig tr hole pretty deep 
and take out some clay and put in 
good, rich earth around the roots. We 
eommence cultivating in the spring 
as soon as the ground is dry enough, 
and cultivate after each rain, just be- 
fore the ground commences to bake. 
This is kept up until August. We sow 
red clover sometimes, and let it stay 
in the spring until it gets a pretty 
good growth. It is better not to have 
any clover:than to let the ~- ground 
bake. The first year after planting we 
work around 4 feet from the tree, and | 
each year we keep widening »ut. | 





Greater Profits for Farmers—Too 
many of our dairy farmers do not 
avail themselves of up-to-date meth- 
ods, and thus get less profit out of 
their business than those who sieze 
advantage: of every opportunity to 
economize in time and labor. ‘This is 
the age of the survival of the fittest. | 
Tl.ose farmers who pay attention to 
details, keep good cows, use improved | 
machinery and guard against leakages 
of all kinds, are the ones who will) 
ride on the prosperity train. Those 
who neglect their opportunities must | 
bring up the rear as best they caa. | 
The editor of. this journal advises all | 
readers who keep cows and sell milk | 
or butter to consider this question 
most carefully. A standard separator 
is a tremendous money-saving item. 
Study the different phases of the sep- 
arator problem,. and find out all about 
the tubular separator.. You can do 
this without its costing you a cent, by 
writing the Sharples Separator com- 
of West Chester, Pa, and Chica- 









pany 
go, Ili, for. their catalog, No 100, 
which will be‘ sent free if you state 


that you are a reader of the paper. 





Fertilizer Sower 






in the fertilizer in 
generous quanti- 
ties makes heavy 
yields of clean 
and sound vegetables and 
fruits. 

Strong and lusty plants 
resist the attacks of insects 
and germ pests. 

Plenty of Potash in 
the fertilizer assures the 
best crops. 


Our Book, ‘Potash in Agricul- 
ture,” is free to farmers. May we 
send it to you? Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street. New York 


TASH 











Spraying is cheap but ef 
the best policy isa 





__ Sprayer 


parts throug 


Conents 70 own inter 
oat the * Demin 








catalogue and “Expert T 
mony” on request. 


Farmers ! You Should Spray 


insurance against crop destruction — 


DEMING 


Rightees styles, built 
for hard service with 
brass rocky hout— 
not affected by poder action. 


g. 
to send our Nineteen Ret 


THE DEMING COMPANY ' 
505 Depot St, Salem, Ohio. 














































































ground prefer 
: planting in mud than in dry ground Handles All * For’ 

64 Stone Street, Hew York We plant trees in our commercial or- : : 

chards 20 feet apart each way, and Commercial : Broadcast FOR 10 Cts, 
Ordere for Ali Quantities Promptly think that could apply also to the Fertilizers 4 Top- Dressing 
Filled—write for Quotations farm orchard. Two-thirds _of_ the wet or ary, é or Drilling in Rit Et 
‘trees are often cut ott, and that yr th ne : gee En Scocee Whine Par te. 
- leaves them about 40 feet apart. At no choking, br] 6 ft. 10 inches, roon, Yellow. Bloom ia 
the end of six or eight years we cut no skips. a Souble,agrant and ne 
out all the trees we do not need. The = Soul dusections and big 
| original cost of the .trees is -very catalogue for x — 
| slight. Two moderate:crops will pay aia Wal makes Fore 
at for all the. trouble. orden, and any pots 
Reasonable Scientists |tell us we; should’ not your windows in winter. 
‘ ; > | Catalogue for 1908 
Prices plant a large orchard all of one va- | ~-Greatest Book of Nov 
PF yiia aad dopnde uo riety. As to varieties plant those that eltissFlower and Vege: 
; seem to do best in the immediate Shania, Preits, agepeeet, 
"GREGORY'S "SEEDS: | neighborhood. You can _— ascertain i ‘be malled ree 
|} from neighbors the general opinion as al Park 
for ee rene * | to which are the best varieties In LOW---EASIEST TO LOAD ieee pee cuILDs, anateinscasecs Si 
eed Sek eters rae tec western Maryland we find ‘that Red | peed ae oardcaating. also for tick amd thin spread: 

pan tte a | a 1 Astrachan, Yellow Transparent; Yel- | | ips. Furn shafis or tongue. W 
J.J. GREGORY & SON, Manstencao, Mass low Béleflower, Smokehouse, Grimes | || “special Large Slee, Sows 8 Peet & Inches Wide The Cipper at Mag 
P yolden, York Imperial and Ben Davis | BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., ax wo poten ~ the 
are the ‘best. . We. think~-Ben- Davis is | | Sex 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass fences, walks and drives 






























the’ money-niaker. The trouble is Pri 
——"| that the apple has_been getting into | @ pus.an’ oe 
p “SAN JOSE” SCALE OIL the hands of the retailer kefore it is! DIBBLE’S FARM SEEDS Clipper Lawn Mower Co 

fit for use. It is not fit. to use until We are headquarters for Northern-grown 7 to Sth St. 
after February... 'Our ‘experience has : ait DIXON, - LL 

My 7 SAHU-EA ¥ © ofl has all the gaod.quall- been that the least pruning done with EED POTATOES 
You ean’ buy. It fo a ® — . bad Allan, | 2n apple tree the better. Of course, EED CORN 

Ofie gall of my CONCENTR TED} We do not allow EED OATS THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


the sprouts to’ grow. | 





trees, ete. Furnished complete 
















phe ge s panes LJ 4 ho 6 = We always cut them off. We also | Large stocks-of the best varieties, of splendid pry mee ined hand and horse power. 
emulsion. All that is required isanempty Shape the trees up around the lower | quality and our prices are right. Catalog Free., | Des’ bay until you get my catalogus, Weee. ay 
pend (or pr - Price 50c to 56c a gallon. part to keep the lower limbs grow- | EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower © Box . Honeoye Falls, . ¥ —— a 
. B, SOUTHWICK, - R ster, N.Y. ing- up and’ not out from the tree. I 





branches should be 
the body when three 
It is a good idea ‘to: keep 
the tree as low as possible. Some or- 
chardists have regular systems. for 
shaping their trees.” Wé prefer, when 
; possible, to keep a’ center ‘leader, but 
} that seems to be against the rules of 
the ‘scientists. Our experience has 
been that it takes an expert to make 
an open-head tree, and to keep .that 
shape of tree.from breaking when it 
is loaded with fruit. Almost anyone. | 
ean make a pyramid-shaped -tree. W 
treat each tree we find it‘ 
Before planting we generally culti 





think the surplus 
removed from 
years old. 











Increase Crops PNT | 
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Timely Notes on Seed Testing 


Correspondence from all over the 
great corn belt, as well as other sec- 
tions where this crop is important, 
deciare that the quality of seed corn 
for this spring’s planting \s poorer 
than for a number of years rast. The 
peculiar fall, with the mild, early 
winter has resulted in injury of the 
germinating power of much of the 
grain, and some early germination 
tests have shown that in some cases 


not more than 50% of the seed corn 
would grew. It is especially neces- 
sary and will be increasingly prof- 
itable for every grain grower to 


thoroughly test seeds used this spring. 
This holds true particularly of corn, 
but also for small grains. 


The time of testing is worthy of 
consideration. It should not be so 
early in the winter that severe freezes 





GOOD AND POOR EARS 


ILATE TEST OF 
are likely to affect the quality of the 
seed after the test has been made. On 
the other hand, the work should be 
done early enough to be well com- 
pleted before seeding time. March 
15 is a good time to begin. 

The various devices for testing 
seeds for germinating power have 
been so often illustrated as to need 
little further attention, but two very 
practical arrangements are shown in 


the sketches printed herewith. The 
plates, filled with mofst, sandy earth, 
are useful for testing choice seed 


ears on a small scale. Keep it well 
moistened and set in a warm place to 
start the seeds. For a large amount 
of testing a box 3 fnehes deep and 
from 2 to 4 feet square as required, 
divided into squares by wires stretched 
over the top, as shown in the sketch, 
is very useful. In each of _ these 





BOX TO TEST 170 EARS CORN 


squares put about six grains of corn, 
two from near the tip, two from the 
middle and two from the butt of each 
ear. The numbers and the lettering 
at the side will be sufficient to identify 
them. This seed testing operation is 
so simple that it is neglected by many 
farmers, yet it has a vital bearing 
upon the profits to be made from the 
grain crop. It will pay to test every 
ear of corn used, even on a large crop. 
This is not as big a job as it seems. 





Cultivation of Rhubarb 


ALLEN, LONG ISLAND 


All varieties of rhubarb are readily 
propagated from seed, although gen- 
erally by root division in early spring. 
On many accounts we prefer growing 
the roots from seed. In whatever way 
it may be increased the soil in which 
it is grown should be worked very 
deeply, and made rich to insure the 
full development of the leaf stalks, 
for upon their size, rapidity of growth, 
and consequent tenderness of tissue, 
much of their merit depends. 

The seed should be sown in drills 2 
feet apart, and the plants thinned to 6 
inches in the drill. In the autumn 


Cc. LL. NY 


TRUCK FARMING 


following they will be fit to trans- | 


plant into permanent beds, to be set 
8 feet apart in the rows, which should 
be 4 feet apart. For the first year 
the ground between the rows may be 
used for lettuce, beans, or any low- 
growing crop; but after the second 
year the leaves will cover the whole 
space, and require it all for their full 
development. 

The after culture consists in keep- 
infg the ground clear from weeds and 
to encourage rapid growth, break- 
ing off the flower stalks as they ap- 
pear, that their development and seed 
producing may not use up the plant 
food required for the roots. 

This plant is admirably adapted 
for forcing. Upon the approach of | 
freezing weather take up a desired 
number of clumps and put them un- 
der an open shed, and cover with a 
little soil. After a good hard freez- 
ing bring in a few clumps and place 
them near the furnace, in the cellar | 
or under a greenhouse bench, and 
cover with earth or sand, and keep 
fairly moist. Within a short time the 
stems will be long enough for cut- 
ting. The flavor is much better than 
that grown in the open. Rhubarb 
intended for forcing should not be cut 
the previous season, but given’ the 
highest cultivation, in order to make | 
strong crowns, as upon these the new 
growth derives its strength. 


Getting a Good Crop of Squash 


Squash will do well if given a 
warm, early soil of a sandy nature. 
For summer use make the hills about 

















SQUASH GROWN BY BOY 10 YEARS OLD 
4 feet apart, and for the long trailing 


fall and winter varieties make the 
hills 8 to 12 feet apart each way. En- 
rich each hill with two or _§ three 


shovelfuls of well-rotted _manure, if 
the ground is not especially rich, 
carefully working it into the _ soil. 
Frost easily kills the plants and the 
seed should not be sown outdoors 
until the ground is warm and _ the 
weather settled. Eight to ten seeds 
can be put in each hill and covered 
1 inch deep with dirt. When danger 
of bugs is past thin to three or four 
of the strongest plants. 





A Big Money-Making Machine— 
Every man who is a horse owner, or 
has some sheep on his place, should 
write to the Chicago Flex'b:e Shaft 
Co, and send them $6.75 for their 
Stewart No 1 horse clipping machine. 
One of these machines at this price is 
within the reach of everyone who 
reads this paper. When one figures 
that it costs from $1 to $2 to have 
a horse clipped, the wonder is that 
there is not one of these machines on 
every farm in the country. The 
Stewart No 1 horse clipping machine, 
which sells for only $5.75, is complete, 
and is guaranteed for 25 years. You | 
can even clip human hair with this 
machine, so perfectly is it made. In 
fact, the company claims that it is 
just as good a machine to clip boys’ and 
men’s hair as the hand clippers which 
the barber uses. Every subscriber to 
this paper should refer to the March 7 
issue and notice their large advertise- 
ment, fill in the coupon correctly and 
mail it to the Ghicago Fiexible Shaft 
Co, 235 Ontario street, Chicago, Il. 
They are the largest manufacturers of | 
clipping and shearing machines of all 
kinds in the world. Send your cou- 
pon to them today. 7 - 
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Sold from Our Factory to Your 

Farm—Try It for a Month on 

pas roval—We Allow Freight 
Sell for Cash or on Time 


EAR before last we had over 1,600 orders for this 
Disc that we couldn’t fill—had to return the orders, 
Last year we made twice as many Discs as the 

Bie og, ton previous year—and still we couldn't pearly fill all 
our orders. 
zee =~ we have increased our factory facilities, but we advise you to order now. 
troit Tongueless Disc Harrow has had a wonderfully large sale. The reason for its 
we. is the fact that it gives absolute satisfaction to every single purchaser. 
— Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow, is The Forward Truck does away with all 
of th jo qunevenee on the team of the old “tongue.” It does away with all jamming—end thrust 
— a horses, that frets them and puts them cut of commission just at the time 


Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow 


Bee the two wheels back of the Disc Biade inthe Sold on meee 7 Sapeeves Test 


below of the 
troit Tongueless TRANSPORT TRUsK { (an im- 
Send For aan dees Book Today 


portant, exclusive feature, made vy us only, sold 

With our Detroit Diso if desired). Upon thie truck 

ou can raise the Disc Blades off the ground, mak- 

ine them rest on the front and back Trucks—so that 

you can drive the Harrow over stony ground, rou, - 

end sandy roads, ay ete., without dulling 

ctntise or cutting u e 6u 

ood invention that Transport—the way it 

atha ported from 








Dise. At the end of that time—if you don’t want it 
—return ittous. We'llallow ‘omg t—thus the 

test won't cost you one penn 
=e tosenda it Tongueless Disc 
nsible farmer—without de- 


lers. Drop us a postal card, giving your 
a. le’ 


name 2 pc etinens ¢ us send you our new, 
1907-08 Disc Ca 

moter Full 1 ‘line of Detroit Tongueless Discs 
are carried at our branch houses in a!! leading 
trade centers, enabling us to prompt ship- 
ment to all points. 


American Harrow Co., 129 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich, 











WRITE TODAY FOR ‘ome BOOK 
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ALL STEEL 
RAKE 


In Johnston Farm Implements you'll 
find tools that do the best and most work; 
do it easiest on both team and driver; stand 
the strain of wear and tear better and prove 
the most economical in every way. They save time— 
save repair expense—save money for the owner. 
Look at this rake. It’s all steel but tongue or 
shafts. Head and frame are angle steel; wheels 
steel with cast hubs; teeth are long, flat-point 
ed and interchangeable, making a light but 
rigid, durable and evenly balanced rake. 
Don’t buy any farm tools until you 
seealithe Johnston Farm Tools. 
Postal brings 1908 — 


Meme Ge LT oe ‘ lin 


—" 
Satedhe. 
| a Hn. Y. 
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Guaranteed 
GARDEN TOOLS 


Planet Jr. Tools are so strongly and carefully made that 
we ncver hesitate to give a ieeedl full guarantee, You run 
no risk. More than a million farmers and gardeners are now 
enthusiastic Planet Jr. users. 

Planet /rs, are invented and made bya practical farmer 
and experienced manufacturer. They do the work of three 
Lea~to six men—save time, labor, seed, and give better results, 
Write to-day for our 1908 catalogue of Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, 
ultivators, etc.¢5 kinds—a tool for every gardener’ 8 need, 


S L Allen & Co Box 1/(7-E Philadelphia, Pa. 































SPRAYERS 
FREE TRIAL 


Man-Power Potato & Orchard Sprayer 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
Pay After it Has Paid for Itself 

Spray first, tea a pay us out of gee, orate proat, Double 

your crop. let Blight, b, Rot a ¢ Buss cus cut 
our prop Bs n half. Sprays eve - Push o.casy av itis well b : mn press rom 
big wh gives Weoor Spray. Sprays “Rows toes or Truck ?* a —_ “Also ret-clase tree 
er. Adjustable spray arms. Light ange FS creme, e. a durable. Brass Ball Valves, 

enrayer der, Strainer, etc. Perfect agitation. strong and, a sprayer absolutely free. 
Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer Horse-Power Potato & Orchard 


—F 
an ours ‘ers are sold at wae lesale whe ret. = age t). Guar- 
Por s 5B y You of t bee, 8 vs first, thon 
ty you a harves 
¥ 


en pay us out 
mt fo Sapenger on trial. 
ee tis aepiaae tote ben 
it Be frat to ‘write and eave money freien 
co. 12 North : by 
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FLOWERS 


Thousands are taking advantage of this offer, why 
not you? Enclose us stamps or coin to the amount 
of ten cents, which can be deducted from your 
first order,and we will mail you our 1908 Novelty Offer 


Five Packets Mailed FREE with Catalog 


| 
° Coxcomb, very ornamental for its comb erect, § | 
resembling the comb of a cock. Ropetes. with | | 
their rainbow colorings, flowers lasting all summer. 
C-odetia, with its delicate tints of crimson rose, } | 
wakes an attractive annual. Phlox, Sunbeains;§ | 
is dazzling colers make an attractive flower bed. 
Lastly, Hollyhocks, double and single colors- | 


FAVORITE 


|} Grandma’s Favorite. All five packets free, ins 
cluding our profusely illustrated catalog. W rite today 


wm. & SONS, Seedsmen 
ESTABLISHED 185. 195 FULTON St., NEw York 
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FIFTY MI 


ths highest, pices 


soak pete pes 


GUARANTEED. eae A Rk, 


LE1ONS OF 


bargain lote for 1904, 41 
oa Sogress of 








TOricsS OF 


TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 


| 
| 


Eclipse Corn Planter 





The most complete, accurate, durable and oo 
handied double row planter in the market. 
—_ Caoustty tested and approved, and is omits 
the single row Eclipse Planter. 
Send for cireular and Caetinneninae 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

































Hammer Given — 


‘Te introduce “tasty Hammer mea deer 5 wil 


wen are Monty, GARDENERS 
aN Hevdle 41-2 ft. A 12 Year Old Sor 
can do more and better work 
9 with thie HAND CULTIVA.] | 
TOR AND WEEDER than] | 
? three men with common hoes. 

















RELIANCE NURSERY Cc ae 
Box 878, Geneva, ny. 











$6, 000 :: APPLES 


oat can do as weil if you plant York 
ies trees, which are free frem disease. 

If you want the best trees grown, send for 
WoopLAWN NURSERIES New CaTALocug. 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Rochester, N.Y. 





ey ~ oor of our 


Red Ri i Raspbe 


with instructions for, 

Free to all. 4 ‘ 

THE FLANSBURGCH & POTTER CO, 
Lesiie, Michigan. 




































HENGH’S 2" 


Steel Ball Coupling Pivet Axle 
Cultivatorfes core 
Planter and Fertilizer 


Attachment compiete 
in . cance 


cob > MEDAL 
at World's Fair, jag 
Louis. A wonderful 
improvement in culti- 
vators, combining ever 
possible movement 0! 
gangs and wheels re- 
are, Easily c tnyies. 
to different st 
cpensgntets use. enetet xine of Ag’r’lim- 
its wanted ; te for circu 


Agen 
Pine Hench & Dromgold bo. Mirs.. York, Pa. 


FEDS 


For fresh- 

ty and reli- 

eine pay sSeeds 

are ina class <a ewe them- 
arm 


yz have SS iendoanas 
in them because 
they know they 
can be relied up- 
on. Don’t experi- 
ment with cheap 
seeds—your sure- 
ty lies in buying 
seedssent out by 
a conscientious 
ond an worthy 


~ oa 

Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 1908 is . 

a. oc Foust 60a Sumees, thee, 







































uum GRAPEVINES 


a A stock ties Gentine a on re pat 44 
sample vines ‘or 10c. 
Descriptive price-lirt free. Lewis fo Reesch.Boe B ,Fredenia,N.¥. 



















OU will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 


Better write to Burpee, Philadelphia,—for new Complete Catalog. 


















FORREST SEED CO., 





Let us send you our catalog of seeds—It’s different. 
why we can save you money and gives you a guaranteed square deal. 
postal today and see the difference in buying your seed in the country or city. 


Box 37, Cortland, N. Y. 


City Seedsmen Prices 


It tells you facts and 
Just dropa 














ry oy or Giri G 

Finest thing for purpose ever invented 

Holds perenne plow as well, 
tone boat. Saves plow points. 
ur Tria rand 






L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14, 








Get This Winner Plow Truck 
Save Work, Time, Money 


= more aching arms an’ bruised dae after plowing. 
from the Oa Bie out of the furrow, just drive the horses, 

low the stoniest ground with this trucx, 

Instantly adjustable, 
Carries plow, no use for wagon or 


ranty means perfect satisfaction or 
no Pay. Write today for particulars. Fine opportunity for good Agents. 


Cortiand, N. Y. 
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‘TODAY 
Making Permanent Hotbeds 


Hotbed sash should be constructed 
of white pine or of cypress, and the 
sash bars should run in one direction 
only, and that lengthwise of the sash. 
The bars may be braced through the 
middle by a transverse var placed 
through the long bars below the glass. 
The two ends of the sash should be 
made of sound timber, 3 inches wide 
at the top and 4 inches wide at the 
bottom end, mortised to receive the 
ends of the sash bars, and with a 
tenon at the ends to pass through the 
side pieces, which should be 2% 
inches wide. 

A permanent hotbed should be so 
constructed as to be heated either 
with fermenting manure or by radi- 
ating pipes from the dwelling or 
greenhouse heating lant, writes Prof 
L. C. Corbett of Uniied States depart- 
ment of agriculture. For a perma- 
nent bed, in which manure is to sup- 
ply’ the heat, a pit 2 to 2% feet deep, 
according to the latitude in which 
the work is to be done, should be 
provided. The sides and ends may be 
supported by a lining of plank sup- 
ported by posts 4 feet apart, or, what 
is better still, a brick wall 9 inches 
thick, as shown in Fig 1, may be used. 
In either case the pit lining should 
come flush with the surface of the 
The site for the pit should be 
on naturaily well-drained land, and a 
tile drain from the bottom of the ex- 
cavation should be provided to pre- 
vent the water from accumulating in 
the pit and stopping the fermentation 
of the manure during the period the 
hotbed is in use. 


Standard hotbed sash are 3 by 6 
feet. The pit, therefore, should be 
some multiple of 3 feet in length, 


and the width should be the same as 
the length of the sash, 6 feet. The 
plank frame, or the brickwork of the 
pit, may be extended above the sur- 
face of the ground sufficiently to al- 
low for placing the sash immediately 
upon these permanent structures. 





They Abhor the Oil Monopoly 
Read your editorial on the grave 
national crisis with great pleasure. 
I could not help but cheer for the 
American Agriculturist and had to 
read the whole editorial to my family. 
Have been a subscriber and reader 
of the Farmer for over 30 years and 
like it better than ever today. Yours 
for a free press at all hazards.— 
{Gevrge Ebell, Baker County, Ore. 
Was glad to read the stand taken 
by the editor of American Agricultur- 
ist in relation to the Standard oil 
company, and think your subscribers 
will sustain you in it. It is a time 
great criminals were looked after, as 
well as small ones, and such manipu- 
lations as Standard oil amalgamated 
copper and metropolitan street. rail- 
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MAN URE 


Way were punished. If we have no 
laws sufficient, then make some that 
are.—[{Subscriber, Box Butte Coun- 
ty, Neb. 

I am pleased to learn that we have 
one paper that the Standard oil com- 
pany cannot muzzle. I think it high 
time that pulpit and press take the 
same, fearless stand. This country 
has been under the iron heel of mo- 
nopoly for too long, we used to have 
statesmen at Washington; now we 
have corporation lawyers. The people 
must be educated to think, vote and 
act for themselves: God speed the 
day when right, net might shall rule. 
{[i. C. Avery, New England. 


I congratulate you on the stand you 
have taken in the Standard oil dis- 
cussion. This ought most certainly 
to win you many friends and increase 
the friendship already standing among 
your subscribers.—[{Kimbali’s Dairy 
Farmer, by H. E. Colby, Waterloo, Ia. 

I am much pleased with American 
Agriculturist of February 22 and the 
Stand you have taken in the Stand- 
ard oil case. I, for one, wish the 
matter so ably discussed could be 
read by every citizen of this great 
country. If carefully studied it would 
not be long before such wrong would 
be righted, and that without recourse 


to any other court than the court of 
public opinion.—[A. Cook, Allegan, 
Mich. 





Comments on a Good Trust 


JAMES H. GORE, VIRGINIA 





The article contained in your issue 
of February 29 on “A _ good trust” 
meets with the hearty approval of all 
who realize the way in which indis- 
criminate attacks will affect the con- 
sumers of the products of large con- 
cerns. In the bulletin of the George 
Washington university, in the New 
York Commercial, and in various 
farm journals, as Well as before the 
recent trust conference in Chicago, to 
which I was a delegate, I have en- 
deavored to arrest the _ hysterical 
lynching spirit that seems to actuate 
so many of our. state legislatures, in 
framing anti-trust laws. Thus far all 


such laws have been punitive, and 
not regulative, and for that reason 
they have failed. 

During the meeting of the retail 


dealers’ hardware and implement as- 
sociation held in Dallas from January 
21-23, the harvester committee in_re- 
ferring to the fact that the Interna- 
tional harvester company had been 
forced to withdraw from the state, 
said: “This was a hard blow to both 
dealers and farmers, as this company 
had been very lenient with its cus- 
tomers through the hard years in the 
wheat growing section, and had ex- 
tended them accommodations by 
earrying the farmers’ notes for them 
in those trying times.” 

Arkansas drove out the fire insur- 
ance companies, and the farmers find 
















HOTBED WITH BRICK WALLS 
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IDEAL SUMATRA LEAF 
The above represents a typical leaf 


of the Uncle Sam Sumatra tobacco, 
now so popular in Florida and Geor- 
gia. The characteristics of this to- 
bacco are uniformity of size, light 
color, good stretch, body and burn, 
and fine veins. In Florida it aver- 
ages 1200 to 1400 pounds to the acre 
under shade, and some fields in Con- 
necticut have gone as high as 1400 
to 1600 pounds. 








it difficult and expensive to secure in- 
surance on their crops. Wiscensin 
ousted ali foreign life insurance com- 
panies, and they in leaving withdrew 
the money they had placed in the 
state, for lending and interest rates 
went up. If Kansas drives out the 
international harvester company 
another wheel must be placed in the 
machinery of distribution and the 
onsumer pay the added cost. 
Twenty-eight states in the union 
have laws against trusts. The total 
fines thus far collected amount to 
nearly $200,000, of which about three- 
fourths are federal fines. For prose- 
cuting these suits the general gov- 
ernment has a special appropriation 
f $500,000, a good part of whiich has 
been expended. These suits have not 
been a deterrent, for since the first 
one was instituted 286 new trusts have 
ome into existence. The threat of a 








possible suit destroys confidence and 
lisorganiz - business, and the fines 
mposed are merely legalized forms of 
blackmail. 


The effect of this disturbance in the 
industrial world has not yet reached 
the farmer. He will, perhaps, feel it 
iuring the coming summer, when it 
vill be too late for him to raise his 
protest against these idealistic laws 
that are framed in the interest of the 
eak manufacturer who cannot com- 
ete unless protected by a sort of 

paternalism. Competition of 
kind is artificial and expensive, 
and adds to the price which the con- 
sumer must pay. In the last analy- 
sis it is the farmer who suffers most, 
tor he not only pays higher prices for 
hat he must buy, but his clients are 


State 


this 


ess able to buy his products, be- 
2use of the higher cost of other es- 
sentials. It is high time for the 


farmer to say that the law of supply 
nd demand should not be set aside 
’ theoretical legislation. a 





Growing Oats 
[From Page 312] 
armers in this locality have so much 
€s one whole day’s work in oats alone. 
A YIELD oF 50 BUSHELS AN ACRE 


On the other hand, on richer soils, , 


made so largely from rotation and 
manure, we have often obtained 50 to 
“6 bushels from no use of fertilizers, 
and simply hand sowing ‘Rhead of the 
disk) Where the latter method is em- 


COMMERCIAL 


ployed we always wait for the soil to 
dry out, so it will crumble and ulti- 
mately pulverize with the smoother 
after the disk. 
This year I will 
of stalk ground, 
and added to the farm, 


have seven acres 
recently purchased 


since 16 years ago; it is a sandy, clay 
loam, naturally thin. This ground 
will be double-disk harrowed once 
and drilled with three bushels oats 
and 150 pounds of a complete _ fer- 
tilizer 3-10-4 to each acre. For sev- 
eral years we have seeded to the Big 
Four variety, as it is a rard: grower, 
stands up well and yields a heavy, 
plump grain, weighing from 38 to 40 
pounds from the maehine. I have 
seen 75 bushels in one hour run out of 
well-cured oats many times, and as 
much as 100 bushels, but, as a rule, 
don’t count on much over 60 bushels 
an hour as an average hourly rua. 
Last year and this oats in bulk ruled 
at 40 cents a bushel, and 50 cents for 
seed in the spring. 

I append here an estimate of cost 
of producing one acre of oats yieldi-g 
50 bushels at 40 cents: Disking, $1; 
harrowing, 50 cents; drilling, $3.50; 
three bushels oats at 50 cents, $1.50; 
150 pounds fertilizer at 22, $1.80; 
cutting, $1.25; hauling, 50 cents; 
threshing, $2; interest and taxes on 
land, $4; total, $16.05; 50 bushels oats 
at 40 cents, $20; profit, $3.95. 

From my estimate it appears that 
oats growing here does not pay, and it 


dees not, because the average crop 


does not reach more than 30 bushels. | 


This year it was ” ~ below that figure. 
With good soil and put in as it should 
be, my estimate of 50 bushels is too 
low; it should reach 60 an acre. 

Where the old plan of preparing 
ground is indulged in with breaking 
plow, the cost will swallow up every 
cent of the crop marketed, leaving 
only the straw behind as net above 
cost of production. Now scmetimes I 
succeed in growing 60 bushels at a 
cost of $14.25 without fertilizer, which 
left me net $9.75 and straw. This was 
not so bad, and certainly paid me to 
use it in a regular rotation, but it 
certainly takes careful work to insure 
it as a paying crop in this county. 


that had its | 
first coat of manure last year for corn 
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|__ FREE TAncterooy 


A Sticky Preparation Applied Directly 
to the Bark of Trees 


Will not injure trees. A band 5 inches wide and 1-16 inch 
thick cannot be crossed by any climbing insect pest. Remains 
sticky five to ten times as long as any other known substance, 
You can test it at slight expense, as no apparatus is required. 
Used by the carload In New England against the Gypsy and 
Brown-Tail Moths. In California it preserves prune orchards 
from the Canker Worm. Wherever the Gypsy or Brown-Tail 
Moths, Tussock Moth, Fall or Spring Canker Worm, or Web 
Worm appear, TREE TANGLEFOOT is of great value, 
-~4 and should be used when the caterpillars begin to crawl 

while they are very young. 
Price 25c. per lb. Liberal discount on quantities. 

The only safe and effective banding prep- 

aration. Send for testimonials. 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
TANGLEFOOT FLY 
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2 Good —— & Wood 


These are two implements that are liked by the farmer 
who wants something a little better than anything else in 
this line. They do good work under all concitions and 
endure severest strain. The I beam steel composing their 
frames has no equal for strength in proportion to its bulk, 
while nothing makes as good a tooth bar as the U bar 
steel we use, as it is the only material that yields proper- 
ly to the strain of the teeth. The tooth holders have no 

for the grip they get on the teeth. The relief springy 

‘ood feature) allow the levers to 















nm the a ars (exclusive 
yield to pnusual strain on teeth, savin ontire harrow 
from injury and greatly prolongin slife. The tri ‘u~ 
lar tooth on the spike harrow cuts the soil easier and stirs 
more of it than any other; has three fp 2 ges 
used in succession and is held more firmly against the 
tooth bar than any other kind. he steel runners on the 
spring tooth harrow have renewable shoes, allow adjust- 
meént of height of harrow frame, saving it wear, Py =e 
ing gathering of trash. You should read about these har- 
rows in our catalogue. Write for it. Ask for catalogue 
B and name of nearest dealer. 


Walter A. Wood Moving AE serins Machine Co. 



























house by mail for 25 cents, or two of 
cents, or four of these collections for $1.00, 

Everything you want for Orchard, Garden, Lawn, 
or Park. Send to-day for Green's Dollar Book on 
Fruit Growing, also for our Fruit Catalogue, and a copy of Green's 
Fruit Magazine, all a gift to you if you mention this paper. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. Box739 
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we will at once send you 


facturers of the Old Reliable, 


30 Days Free 


on every New American Cultivator. 
in your own way, by every test, that the 


it will satisfy 
this absolutely true, we don’t want you 
back to us and you're not out a penny. 
We do 


eal sati tion 


Just 


direct and our Big, A 




































_profits, saves you all the traveling men’s salaries and expenses. 
direct-to-you price just covers the actual cost of manufacturing the machine, 
with one reasonable profit added for ourselves on a 


Now we can’t name a price in this advertisement. We don’t care to have dealers know how low 
we are selling the New American this year on the direct-to-you plan. 
and want the best cultivator for your own use—just drop us a postal or letter te 


”” semember the New American is the best and the Standard. Any user will tell you that. 
7 to get the “‘real thing” is to order the up-to-date New American direct from us. 
for we don’t sell to dealers, because we want to save you dealers’ profits. 


This enables you to 


made—that it is all we claim it to be—that it wiil do all we claim it will do—that 
u absolutely—at all times in every way. 


€ this because we want you to prove to yourself that the New 
American hasn't an equal atany price. We don’t want you to be fooled on 
a substitute—we don't want you to accept an imitation—because we know 
the only original New American is the only cultivator that will give you 
r all the way through. 
We have been building this Cultivator for years and we're going to 
keep cose wees it for years to come, 
e this opportunity to get our confidential price to you 
= merican Cultivator 


us a postal or letter mow.—Address 


American Harrow Co., 


‘Sold From Our Factory to Your 


/ Farm—tTry it for a Month on Approval 
—Just Write a Postal for our Price 


Write us a postal today and we'll tell you the special, low, 
confidential price that we can make you direct for a New 
American Cultivator right now—and send you our Big American 
Cultivator Book Free. 

We can make this astonishingly low price because we sell direct from 
our factory to you. This direct dealing saves you all the dealers’ 
Our 















But if a are a farmer 
ling us so. And 
a free catalog and quote you a confidential price that will surprise you. And 
The only way 
No dealer can supply you 
We are the exclusive manu- 


Original New American Cultivator. To prove its superiority we allow 


Field Test send For our Free Book Today 


3 prove to yourself, 
New American is the best cultivator 


P If you don’t find all 
to keep it, simply ship the machine 


Book Free by writing 


128 Hastings Street 
Detroit, Michigan 














Do any of your buildings need roofing? 


let us send. you a sample 
_ _ We call it the 
so perfectly made and so 


rot, or shrink, or change 
the climate or weather. 


‘ 
**Never- 


It they do, 


of Congo Roofing. 
Leak’’ Ready Roofing, it is 
thoroughly tested. j 


And: not only is it free from leaks, but it will not 


its condition, no matter what 





FREE 


SAMPLE 





Write for a sample—that’s the best way; 


member, Congo Samples 


and re- 


are not special pieces pre- 


pared for the purpose, but are cut from our regular 


stock. 


We mention this pecause Congo is so attractive look- 


ing, so tough and fliable, 


that people sometimes think 


the samples must be specially prepared. 





UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co., 
533 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 











| THE MEN WHO KNOW 


THE SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES OF 


AOWERS 
orn : 

1 SLICKERS, SUITS - 
AND HATS: 


are the men who have 
put them to the hard- 
est tests in the rough- 








est weather. 
Get the original 
Towers Fish nd 


made since 1836 
CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 


AV. TOWER CO. BOSTON 


.VSA 
R CANADIAN CO LIMITED. TORONTO. CAN 


ODEL MONEY 
zs MAKERS 
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« Be Sure to Say Wegpoo write | Saw Your Adv 


In this journai. _ Our advertisers like to 
know which pape: they get the most 
orders from. “i “ 





‘Free Poultry Book: 
Certificate |! 


if 
t Cut out, sign and send this Certificate 
| # and by return mail you will receive a copy J 
of our Great Free Book Telling How 
Making § 
¥ 


140,000 Men and Women are 
Money with the Famous 


{Sure Hatch Incubator 


Tho book is full of valuable é 
help to begi d 





in 
thet rune fteclf and 
rs 
itself. Send no munby the bedi ta . =] 
coupon or ask for it on a postal. 
co. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATO 
5S, indian- ; 
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Our new book, telling Whys and Wherefores 
of Poultry Profits—Why Ertel machines make 
most for their owners; how hatches are noni 
formly over ninety per cent with our ma- 

chines; how we' pay freight and why our 


prices are lowest — will be sent you free. 
You owe it to yourself.to Jearn 
the vast difference in resufts 


aS ee 
< e e bet 
and others. 
[*- Fwhether in in lai 
== machines or @ small outfit. 
GEORGE ERTEL CO., QUINCY, HLL. 





Hatch Chickens by 
team with the 
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Simple, perfect, self - ting. 
Hatch every fertile . est 
| Sond for free i z hatehers made. 
Catalogue. 


Rese fi 
EO. H. STAHL, ° 





"INCUBATORS AND’ BROODERS 





s 
EXSELSIOR INCUBATOR | 
Or WOODEN HEN 


. 





beosorg 
tf] CHICKS | 
Ssaiencsl with Incubation---lIl 


BALDWIN, YORK COUNTY, ONT 








L. H. 





The question of ventilation in in- 
| cubation is, I think, most important 
; and has many sides for consideration. 
| My experience has led ime to. the 
conclusion that the opening and clos- 
ing of -the ventilators has very little, 
if any,-bearing upon the size of the 
| air cell in the egg; but I am now.of 


' the opinion that the original direc- 
| tions I received to keep the _ venti- 
lators fairly closed during the first 


period of the hatch may have been 
beneficial for another reason. Filoun- 
dering in the dark with the troubles 
of white diarrhea, and having an idea 
that foul air, air overcharged with 
carbon dioxide, might be the cause 
iof the weakness in my chicks, I in- 
| troduced a very complete ventilating 
| system into my incubating cellar. 

I placed four 6-inch inlet pipes, one 
at each corner of the room. These 
pipes run from about 3 feet above 
the ground outside down through the 
foundations, and empty about 5 feet 
above the floor. I have large tin 
cones above the lamp box in each in- 
cubator to catch the lamp fumes, and 
piped these to one common stand- 
pipe, and by it carried the fumes out 
through the roof to the open. air. 
This main standpipe is placed inside 
a@ wooden shaft, leaving sume space 
around the tin pipe, and the wooden 
shaft has an opening in the ceiling 
of the room, its purpose being to 
draw off the air of the roum and to 
encourage the draft by any heat giv- 
en off by the tin standpipe from the 
lamps. This system keeps the air of 
the room perfectly fresh, and it is 
very difficult to detect any smell from 
the burning of the coal oil. 

From Prof Day’s work at the On- 
tario agricultural college, and of oth- 
ers in the investigation of the natural 
| methods under hens, we have learned 
| more about the presence of a large 





percentage of carbon dioxide in the 
air surrounding the eggs under hens. 
We should aim at having a fair 
| amount of carbon dioxide present in 
the incubator. By ventilating the 
| machine we dilute the air, and so lose 
| what carbon dioxide may be given 
| off by the eggs. We cannot well see 
|j}what special demand the embryo 
| chick can make for oxygen at the 
| commencement of the hatch; but 
| when the life of the chick “‘quickens,”’ 
}and as it approaches exclusion, it 
naturally may require more fresh air 
|—-more oxygen. 


HATCHING WITHOUT VENTILATION 


Acting on this information I have 
tried a few hatches where I have shut 
off entirely all ventilation in the ma- 
chine for the first ten days, and then 
increased the amount of ventilation 
allowed until the 14th day, and after 
| that to give as full ventilation as the 
machine will allow. So far as I have 
gone with this work it seems to-me to 
be full of encouragement. It. must 


| 


cannot .be done in diffusive machines. 
Radiant machines with me -certainly 
start more germs than diffusive ma- 
| chines; but whether they do better 
work for the latter half of the hatch 
I cannot yet tell. 

For the first ten days I think that 
much cooling of eggs Is not advan- 
tageous, but after the 11th day I like 
to cool considerably, and to regulate 
the amount of cooling during the last 
half of the hatch by the appearance 
of the air cell in the eggs, giving more 
cooling when the air cell seems to be 
developing too rapidly. 

With regard to the use of moisture 
in. artificial incubation T think. that 
it is not helpful, especially during 
the first half of the hatch. To use 





. 


be borne in mind, however, that* this - 


moisture at the last to help the chicks 
out by preventing the membrane of 
the egg from drying seems to me not 
to have much to reccommend it. To 
my mind the reason that so many 
chicks die in the shell is simply that 
they are not strong enough to kick 
themselves out, and to apply moisture 
then is but a poor substitute for mis- 
takes made earlier in the period of 
incubation. 


A SYNOPSIS OF CONCLUSIONS 


I find it best to operate the ma- 
chine so as to impart a temperature 
of about 101% degrees at the center 
of the egg for the first four days; 
then to reduce the temperature to 
about 100% till the llth day, and 
afterward to keep it at about 100 to 
the end of the hatch, and during the 
last period not to let the temperature 
run up so as to cause any panting 
with the chicks hatched. It is not 
easy,.of course, to keep records of the 
eggs while the chicks are hatching. 
I place plenty of moisture in trays at 
the. bottom of the egg chamber from 
the start. I allow very little cooling 
until the latter half and then cool 
very freely. I stop turning the eggs 
on the 18th day. 

IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING RECORDS 

From the first work I did with in- 
cubators I experienced the great im- 
portance of keeping very full records 
of the exact conditions under which 
my machines are operated, and not 
to trust to memory or impressions. 
These records are tabulated in form 
to make comparisons in one hatch 
with another in the same machine, 
and also to compare the work of 
one incubator with another. 

My first test of the eggs made 
on the ninth day just before the eggs 
“quicken,” and I take the percentage 
of apparently good germs out of the 
total number of eggs that show any 
sign of fertility. I test on the i6th 
day to*see what percentage I have 
in apparently living germs out of the 
total number of good germs, as 
shown by the first test. The per- 
centage in chicks out of the total 
number of living germs left in the 
machine at the second test is also 
taken. I also keep a record of the 
results to indicate the vigor and vi- 
tality of the chicks. In one column 
the total number of. chicks hatched 
is placed, and in the next column the 
number alive at the end of two weeks. 

I am convinced that the success of 
poultry farming cts a specialty de- 
pends :Imost entirely upon the ability 
to hatch good, strong chicks that will 
live. In most ventures that have been 
tried the mortality with artificially 
hate1ed chicks has. been altogether 
too high to leave any fair margin of 
profit. However, I am very hopeful 
for the future, and believe that we 
have made considerable advance dur- 
ing the last 12 months. The excellent 
work now being done under. the 
supervision of such men as Prof Rice, 
Prof Graham and others at our gov- 
ernment. stations, and the fact that 
incubator manufacturers are ready to 


is 


admit that they have something. to 
learn from the hen, must lead _ to 
greatly improved methods, both in 


the construction and operation of in- 
cubators. 
[Coneluded.] 
ee 


The Brooder for Early Broilers 


S. H. BASS, GIBSON COUNTY, TENN 


My experience has been that _ in 
raising early broilers or fancy poultry 
to hatch the chicks in the incubator 
and raise them in brooders gives best 
results. A day or two before’ the 
time for them to hatch I heat the 
brooder to 90 degrees, and keep it as 
near that point as I can for two or 
three days after I put the chicks in 
Then T begin to let it run down two 
or three degrees each day until I get 
it as low a%®G5 or 70 degrees, I keep 
a lamp burning all the time, day and 
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‘hatching, and not 


HANDLING EGGS TO BEST ADVANTAGE 


weeks, for fear of a 
Of course, 1 let them 
the time they are a 


night, for two 
sudden change. 
out in a run by 
week old, but when they begin to feel 
cold they will go back to the brooder. 

I spread chaff on the floor for bed- 
ding or for feed, and use corn bread, 


well cooked, so as to crumble well, 
for the first two or three feeds, with 
a little fine grit scattered on the floor; 
eharcoal is kept before them a great 
portion of the time, and fresh water 
always. After two or three days I be- 
gin to feed prepared chick food and 
feed nothing else for two or three 
weeks. 

When they begin to feather a little 
I feed sorghum seed, milo maize, with 
a little cracked corn and wheat. I 
believe this method of feeding is as 
good as any that I have ever tried. I 
never lose any chicks with bowel 
trouble when fed this way. They grow 
as fast as when fed in other ways, and 
by the time they are eight or ten 
weeks old they will make good broil- 
ers. I raise Barred Rocks mostly, as 
nothing beats them for early broilers 
of the finest quality. I also raise 
White Minorcas and Brown Leghorns 
for egg production, as they lay large, 
snow-white eggs, which are always in 
demand. 





Popular Ways of Saving Eggs 





Eggs for setting should be packed 
in bran so they do not touch each 
other, and kept in a dry room, with 
a regular temperature of 45 degrees. 
About twice a week it would be well 
to turn them over. The same rule 
will apply to eggs purchased, or home 
laid.— [Henry H. Lipes, Rensselaer 
County, N Y. 

Gather all eggs for hatching while 
fresh, prevent chilling, keep in mod- 
erately warm room about 60 degrees, 
turn eggs every day. Eggs purchased 
should rest 24 hours before setting, 
after having been unpacked.—[Mrs 
John Dietrich, Clarke County, Ind. 

If you wish your eggs to hatch well 
gather them before they chill, handle 
carefully and keep in a rvom where 
there are no extremes of heat or cold 
Turn them once a day and avoid 
keeping them longer than two weeks. 
Always give purchased eggs a day to 
settle before starting incubation. 
Place them in an open dish in good, 
pure air.—[John R. Clark, Crawford 
County, Pa. 

If eggs for hatching have to be kept 
any length of time they should be 
turned every day and kept at a tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees.—[Mrs 
E. W? Higby, Orange County, N Y. 

Hatching eggs should be gathered 
daily, and twice a day if the weather 


is extremely cold. They should be 
kept in a cool, dark, dry place, but 
not too cold, and never over two 


weeks before sitting or placing in in- 
cubator. If shipped they should be 
let stand 12 to 24 hours before set- 
ting. If set under ‘ens do not use 
louse killer so it will get on the eggs, 
or they will not hatch, or at least 
that has been my experience.—[O. F. 
Goudy, Wood County, O. 

The most important points in car- 
ing for eggs to be used fur natching 
is to keep the eggs from getting 
chilled by storing them‘ in a room 
about 60 degrees, and turning them 
every other day. When eggs are pur- 


chased let them rest over night be- 
fore putting under a hen or in in- 
eubator. Care should be taken that 


the largest eggs are used for 
let them be over 
12 or 14 days old.—[G. A. Mead, War- 
“en County, Pa. 

Eggs for hatching should be gath- 
ered as soon as laid, so as not to get 
ehilled in cool weather. Then they 
should be kept in a temperature of 
about 60 degrees and turned every 
other day. Those purchased to be 
done the same with when received. 
They should always stand at least one 
day, and then set.—[G. T. Ferris, 
Cayuga County, N Y. 
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Preserving Eggs in Water Glass 


We have frequent calls for informa- 
tion concerning the preservation of 
fresh eggs for winter use. The only 
two recipes we have found successful 
by comparative tests, are the water 
glass and the lime and salt solution. 
yreasing the eggs, packing in oats or 
bran, and other ways sometimes rec- 
ommended, do not give as satisfactory 
results. The requisites for success are, 
strictly fresh or new laid eggs kept in 
a dark, cool place. 

Place the eggs in a stone jar or 
wooden tub and cover with a solution 
of one part water glass (silicate of 
soda) in ten parts of pure rain water 
and store in the cellar. Water glass 
can be purchased at a drug store. It 
is a heavy, almost colorless liquid, 
which costs 10 to 30 cents a pound. 
Eges, if new laid, will keep perfectly 
fresh in this solution for eight months 
or a year. 

To make the other solution, mix 
one pound of fresh stone lime and a 
half pound of table salt with four 
quarts boiling water. After slaking 
and settling, draw off the clear liquid 
and pour over the eggs, completely 
covering them. This is the old-fash- 
ioned method which was used long 
before water glass became popular. 
Eggs kept in this liquid may be sold 
as packed eggs for about 5 cents « 
dozen less than the price of fresh 
ones. They are not so good for boiliug 
as fresh ones, and unless a hole is 
pricked in the shell they are apt to 
crack when put in hot water. 





Turning Eggs by hand is a slow 
process if many must be turned at 
a time. The device shown herewith 
saves much time since by a partial 
turn of the roller back or forward, all 
the eggs may be made to turn at once. 
The drawer may be built of any light 











EGG 


TURNER READY FOR BUSINESS 


stuff with still lighter divisions. The 
bottom is replaced by a rough cloth 
stretched between two rollers and 
held tight with a crank for winding. 
One turn of the roller should be 
enough to turn the eggs. Anyone 
can make it. 


The Double Brooding Coop shown 
in the drawing is 4 feet square and 3 
feet high at rear, 2% in front. It 
may be built of tongue and groove 
stuff or straight-edge boards % or 
*% inch thick. The hinged lids should 
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DOUBLE BROOD COOP 


have two cleats each to make them 
firm. In front is a l-inch mesh wire 
netting and at the edges are strips of 
% by 1%-inch stuff, to insure rigid- 
ity. In one corner, as shown, is the 
nest, 4 inches deep and 15 to 18 
inches square, according to the size 
of the hens kept. The board floor is 
covered with sawdust or sand. Food 
and drink are _ readily supplied 
through the door, which prefe-:bly 
lifts in fro as shown. 
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A hen does well or poorly according as her 
food supplies necessary nutriment in right 
proportions. Doubtless you give a nutritious 
ration, but does the larger part of it digest? 
If not, your profits will be in dimes rather 


than dollars. 


Itis easy tosec why thisisso. The domestic 
hen is a captive; she is denied the privilege 
of selecting food at times and in ways that 
Nature meant she should. Man attempts to 
coax and cajole her into laying many eggs 
under these unnatural conditions, and it is 
evident there can be little success until natural 
conditions are restored as far as possible. 

If you make the hen derive from her food 
the same elements she would get when at 


liberty, your end is gained. 


This can be 


largely brought about by giving once a day 
a small portion of 


oultry 


HESS ° 
PAN-A-CE-A 


It is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) and 

according to the testimony of expert medical men, con- 

tains the elements necessary to make the hen diges? 
perfectly by far the greater portion of her food, and to derive 
from it increased power to produce bone, flesh, feathers and 


eggs. 


nitrates to expel poisonous matter. 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a contains also iron for the blood and 


It makes young chicks 


grow fast and fits fowls for market in the shortest time. It is 
also a germicide and prevents roup and other poultry diseases. 
Endorsed by poultry men in United, States and Canada. 
Costs a penny a day for 30 hens. 
Sold on a written guarantee. 
» Ibs. 25c; mail or express 0c (Except in C nada 


2 
5 ibs. 60c ; 12 Ibs. $1.25 
25 il, $2.50 


Ib. pa 


and Extre 
West and South, 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, ASHLAND, Onto. 
Instant Louse Killer Eiils Lice. 
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"Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box Bi Quincy. tinots 
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The fact that we have 
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poultry supply house in 
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about incubators and care of poultry. It’s brimful of profit for you. 
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Bufale, New York, Boston, Obicage, Kent 212-Page 
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2 poultrymen 
use Incubators 
80 nerally is because they 
hatoh the most ‘‘livable 
chicks—reducing the 10-day 
death loss to lowest degree. 
Write for free catalog tellin 





g how it is done~ 
and ys the most valuable book of the year, 
tRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 399 Mcin St. Homer City, Pa. 
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You Haven't Got The 
Until You Get_ Mine 
the best Incubators and Brooders. 
I know how to build them. 

IDEAL Hot-Air and Hot-Water Miller 
INCUSATORS and BROODERS Freight 
are made to give best results. Send for my 
handsomely illustrated free book. “Poultry 
for Profit. Read my trialoffer. See how | protect you. 
4. W. MILLER COLZPANY. Bex S03 FREEPORT. GL, 
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Cheaper Than Cottonseed and Linseed Meals 


Feed your cows econemicaity tut wisely. GSalanee thoir rations with 


Continental Gluten Feed 


results, than you a 


cows. W. we proteim a 

of Teed. ‘Gontaane leas than 9%, month wm 4 indefinitely and is of equal feeding vaine in hoter cold 
eather. The ideal food to stock thrift: kes 
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of coarser roughages. toany mix ‘eed made. A greater oer 

safer to feed. Remember, 6% SROTEm and butter fat guaranteed. Sold in cartoad tote: 
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CONTINENTAL CEREAL COMPANY, - Sox (64, - PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veternary Profession. Catalogue sent 

Address V ETERIB 4 RY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louts Street. 




















MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Firepreot, Dureble, Inexpensive 
Lasse ved cont of insurance soon pays for rect. 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO, Camden, &. J. 


















HUNTER AND TRAPPER 


By HALSEY THRASHER, an old and 
experienced sportsman. The best modes of 
hunting and trapping aze fully explained, 
and foxes, deer, bears, ete, — into his 
traps veadily by following his directions, 
Llustrated. #2 pages. SxJ inches. Cloth. $0.50 


Orange Judd Company 
439-441 La‘ayette St., NEW YORK 
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The Farmer’s Duty in Cifizenship 
BY LOCKWOOD MYRICK, HAMMONTOR, N J 


[This article is written hy a man whe speaks from 
experience. for Lockwood Myrick’s work in purifying 
Jerses polities ib as wi fmown «46 is his anc 
cess a5 a erewer and horticulturist. A 
man of fie and farge commercial ex- 
perience before he settled down as farmer at Hum- 
monton some years ago, Leckwood Myrick has dene 
much ty his setF-denrying efforts, ability and fear- 
lesamess ito 
tions. A wisely, 
faithfulty and disinterestedly does 
citizen finds his witteramnes worthy respect 
and influence they command. Lockwood Myrick’s 
work im civies is an example that may well be 
imitated by every good citinen 3 re, ‘what- 
article below is all the 


ever his occupation, The 
more valuable use it is an extract from a per 


somal letter to as.—Hditor. | 

TI cannot see that the farmer’s duty 
in citizenship differs in any way from 
that of any other man’s. His occu- 
pation has nothing to do with his 
duties as a citizen. He has more 
time to think and comes less in con- 
tact with aggressive commercial 
ferces, and so is more likely to think 
and act straight than those iess hap- 
pily situated.” He is less directly ben- 
efited by special legislation, and so is 
more apt te view political questions 
than those who profit 
by special legisiation. 

The farmer, like-every other disin- 
terested man, wants nothing for him- 
self; he simply wants no one to work 
against his or against the public good. 
He, therefore, views with distrust the 


| exploitation of the public for the ben- 


interests. The work- 
for private ends has 
eaused great political corruption, but 
the corruptionist has taught us how 
te fight. 

The man who is in politics for ali 


efit of favored 


| there is in it for himself is not a party 


sets his self-interest above 
all other interests, and goes with 
whatever party gives him what he 
yants—he and his man servants, his 
relatives and friends. He may even 
become the domin ting influence in 
that party. The scheme is as simple 
as falling off a log. But it’s a game 


man. He 


| that two can play at. 


The man who is in politics for the 
good of the commurity can do the 
very same thing—go with any man 
er any set of men or any political 
party that works for the good of all. 
If he can’t get what he wants,—that 
is, the good of all—from ene party, 
he goes with a more attractive party, 
or sits on the fence, or slides back 
and forth until some party wants him 
enough to accede te his demands. He 
may go with the opposition, not be- 
cause it’s any better, but just to pun- 


ish the dominant party. Such a man 
doesn’t care a rap for any party, but 
he is all the time in politics. All he 


wants is honest, high-minded, fearless 
men in office who will act for the good 
of the community and not primarily 
for a party organization or for private 
interests. Moral richts and commu- 
nity interests are set above private 
property rights and party interests. 
It is the same political team, but it’s 
hooked up right, and not back end 
te, as at present. What he does is 
done openly, and in the sight of all 


‘men. 


Whoever boldly insists upon the su- 
premacy of moral and public rights 
soon acquires a peculiarly command- 
ing position. Men who act like the devil 
generally have a wholesome fear of 
Fod, or at least of public exposure. 
They don’t like te estrange the “bet- 
ter element.” and. are very glad to 
have the church people g0 aloag 
with them; it gives them a respectable 
standing. A favorite trick is to eat 
their cake and keep it, too, by the 
election of genial, complacent mea, 
whose private character is unexcep- 
tionable. but who have no individual 
initiative, and who can be led into 
supporting obnoxious men and meas- 
ures demanded by the party organiza- 


tion. A weak, S°od man in office is 
to be feared even more than a vous 
man, for it is impossidie to tell what 
he will do, and whatever he dces is 
to some extent defended by h:s per- 
sonal character. r 

The remedy is to go for the men 
higher up, and keep making a fuss 
until the guilty men are eliminated 
from public life. Whoever engages in 
a reform cause is enlisted not for 
one or two campaigns, but for all 
time to come. Of course, he is mis- 
represented and abused, and it is un- 
pleasant to make enemies, but it is a 
satisfaction to note the improvement 
in the community, and after a while 
all comes right. 

Beware of the man who 
your support because it is a 
thing” for you, or your 
your friends, or your 
In the last analysis this is 
bribery. It is an attempt to se- 
duce you from disinterested action 
into action that will benefit you at the 
expense of the community. If he helps 


solicits 

“good 
family, 
business. 


you to a good thing, you, of coursa, 
will help him to a good thing, and 
what the community gets it gets in 
the neck. 

Just as a relatively few corrup- 


tionists have been able in times past 
to work a party for their selfish ends, 
so a relatively few independent, fear- 


less and industrious men, intent upon 
securing the good of ail, may be able 
to dominate a party in future. When 


this is done, when the moral rights 
of the people are no longer outraged 
by the dominion of vicious men, we 
can again form party lines upon di- 
verging views of affairs of state. 

The farmer is exceptionally well 
situated to engage in political fe- 
forms, fer his business cannet be se- 
riousily injured by unscrupulous ene- 
mies, his comparative isolation pro- 
teets his family to some extent from 
social affronts, and he has fewer 
temptations of self-interest than those 
more directly benefited by special leg- 
islation. 


Destroying Wasps in Dwellings 


PROF JOHN B, SMITH, N J EXPER STA 





The way to kil! wasps which build 


in the weather boarding of a house 
depends somewhat upon the kind of 
wasp. There are the paper -22king 
wasps, which build paper nests, large 
or small, wherever they can find con- 
venient shelter and the mud wasps, 
which plaster up their structures in 
corners, behind shutters or other 
screens, and in general wherever 
there is a convenient location. In an 


old house where the weatherboards 
are loosened the insects may get be- 
hind to the studding, and may build 
almost anywhere between the floor 
and ceiling where there is no inter- 
ruption in the studding space. 

The best way, where that way is 
feasible, is simpiy to stop up all the 
openings through which the wasps carn 
get in behind the weatherboarding. 
Paint and putty would be the mate- 
rials to use, and the work should be 
theroughiy done, because it does not 
need very much of a crevice or a very 
large hole to enable the insects te 
get in. Sometimes a smal! knot hele 
answers the purpose. [If this is not 
feasibie for any reason, watch the in- 
sects until it is found where they en- 
ter and then, some time in the iate 
evening or early morning, fumigace 
with sulphur, using a bee smoker te 
get the sulphur fomes through the 
crevice ordinarily used by the wasps. 
Paper making wasps will usually be 
killed in this way. The mud wasps are 
harder to reach. 

Another method, applicable early in 
the season, is to catch off the wasps 
with a net just as they are beginning 
to build. Of the paper wasps only the 
females hibernate, and if they are 
caught early in the -eason there is a0 
brood later on. 
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Remarkabk Strain of Shorthorn Milkers 





At Glenside farms in Bradford 
county, Pa, owned by J. K. Innes, are 
@ splendid lot of Shorthorns with 
motable milk records. There are three 
eows in the herd with a yearly milk 
record of 9031.7 pounds and 52 cows 
and heifers with average annual rec- 
erds of 8515.8 pounds. The records 
of the two Shorthorn cows that won 
first and second at the late interna- 
tional fat stock show, in the class for 
milking Shorthorns, are as follows: 
Laura, the roan cow shown in the il- 
lustration, won first. She gave an 
average daily record of 46.6 pounds. 
Jennie Lee, her half-sister and stable 
companion, won second with an aver- 
age of 40.2 pounds. Laura averaged 
4.17% butter fat last season, while 
Jennie’s was 3.9%. 

Laura’s milk records beginning -vith 
She was 13 years 
1900, 8991 pounds 


1900 are as follows 
old May 15, 1906: 














A CHAMPION SHORTHORN MILKER 
milk; 1901, 7660.4; 1902, 9052.8; 1903, 
8846.5; 1904, 7126.2; 1905, 6724.6. 

Jennie Lee, aged ten, May 3, 1906 


has the following record: 1900, 5917 
pounds; 1901, 7022.8; 1902, 8153.9; 
1903, 8758.6; 1904, 9217.2; 1905, 
10,484.9. 

The manager of the farm, L. D. 
May, says: We have been keeping 
milk records of the entire herd for 


the past five years. It is the only 
safe way to judge a cow. And, again, 
it enables the feeder to gauge his 
feeding. Nothing will tell you quicker 
when the ration does, or does not, 
agree with a cow. We find the milk 
seales another advantage. It gets the 
men who do the milking interested. 
Each one has his individual cows to 
milk, and there is occasionally some 
little rivalry among them. Each one 
is anxious to outdo the other fellow, 
and that little rivalry gets the last 
drop, which is so essential in making 
yearly records. 

Our system of feeding is about as 
follows: In winter, we feed to fresh 
cows on an average about 40 pounds 
silage a day, with'ten pounds grain, of 
the following mixture: Five pounds 
gluten, two pounds bran, two pounds 
wheat shorts and one pound oil meal. 
This is given with what clover and 
timothy hay they will clean up. Silage 
and grain are fed in three feeds, and a 
lock of hay as soon as they have 
cleaned up their grain ration. Some- 
times we feed ground oats in place of 
oil meal. We think the ground oats 
very essential before cows freshen. 

Cows are turned out in yard and 
watered. Water is warmed to 70 de- 
grees. They are turned out only long 
enough to drink. They have what 
salt they will eat, but it is never put 
in their feed. They are turned on 
pastures about May 15 and run out 
night and day during the summer. We 
feed a small ration of silage even in 
June. Hominy and corn meal are 
substituted for gluten when cows are 
on grass. Under this care and treat- 
ment, 52 cows and heifers have given 
an average of 8515 pounds milk in 
one season. We find timothy hay 


makes milk and lots of it, if cut and~ 


well cured about the time the heads 
appear. On good land, another crop 
can be secured the same season. 
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Spring Work with Bees 


Cc. E, LEAVITT, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0 


My bees stay in their winter pack 
until June 1. I would not advise 
changing the ends of frames until 
settled warm weather. About April 
1 I remove the bees from the cellar to 
their summer stands, placing them as 
near the stand occupied last summer 
as possible. It is a good idea to win- 


ter a hive or two outside, well packed, | 


for these will go out to hunt pollen 
when the weather becomes suitable, 
and will give the hint when to let out 
the bees in the cellar. It would not 
do to let these out too soon, but 
would be a positive loss. 

After the bees have been gathering 
pollen, the first day too cool for them 
to work commence in the evening to 
carry them out of the cellar. Work 
all night if you cannot get them out 
sooner. Place the hives where. they 
were the year before, close the en- 
trance to about 2 inches long and 4 
inch high. Taken out thus at night 
and in cold weather they will get set- 
tled down by morning, and will not 
come out with a rush and mix up and 
go into the wrong hives. When set 
out on a warm day, they rush pell 
mell, not marking their location, and 
weaken the colonies. Keep a close 
watch on the weather, for all must 
be done by June 1. Full colonies at 
that time will give surplus honey. 

If the weather report indicates cold 
weather I protect them, or some of 
the brood will get chilled and die. 
Place a wagon load ef sawdust near 
the hives. When the frosty spells 
come place about a gallon of saw- 
dust over the entrance to each hive, 
thus keeping the wind out and the 
heat in the hives. As soon as it gets 
warm enough for the bees to fiy they 
will dig their way out. Use hard wood 
sawdust; pine dust blows away. 

See that the bees have plenty of 
honey now, for they are using it rap- 
idly rearing their young. If they are 
short of honey, as they surely will 
be after an- open winter, slip a frame 
with plenty on it into the hive where 
it is needed. 

Your announcement of my $5 prize 
came this morning. I am very grate- 
ful to the company for its kind award 
to me, and hope to use part of the 
money in getting some new varieties 
of seeds from abroad, with which to 
further experiment.—[Dr M. R. 
Sharpe, Worcester County, Mass. 








I have just been informed of my 
good fortune in securing a $10 cash 
prize in the American Agriculturist 
garden contest. I have had the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist to read ever since 
I could read anything. It is as much 
a part of the farm to my father «s 
are the horses and wagons, and is en- 
joyed by all of the family. Again 
thanking you for your’ kindness,— 
{Winifred M. Thompson, Lake Coun- 
ty, O. 





tT am snowed under with letters 
from every conceivable quarter, and 
think I must have a legal action of 
some kind against American Agricul- 
turist. Each letter calls for a tong, 
descriptive reply. At first I answered 
every letter which nnclosed a stamp, 
but the number lately coming in 
asking me for a complete description 
of my cement silo, have compelled me 
to throw up my hands. I wish you 
would tell your readers to let up on 
the letters until I get a little let up, 
and then I will gladly reply to all 
such good, sensible letters as I am 
now getting.—[E. M. Santee, Cortland 
County. N Y. 








UNITED STATES 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


FOR 1908 


Have all the qualities that have made the U. S. the standard for 
many years past, for efficiency, durability and reliability, and 
have in addition 
New and Important Improvements 
both in construction and efficiency—increasing their already un- 
equaled ability to handle milk most easily, quickly, profitably. 
Remember: you are buying a cream separator first of all to get 
the cream—all the money—out of your milk and the U. S. 
Cream Separator continues to 
Hold Worid’s Record for Clean Skimming 
for fifty consecutive runs, in competition with the leading makes 
of separators of the world. This record has never been equaled. 
Furthermore: the past sixteen years have conclusively demon- 
strated the durability and the unequaled reliability of the U. S. 
Dairymen to-day buy the U.S. because they know it will do for 
them the best work for the longest time. Competing separators 
“claim” anything and everything, truthful and otherwise, but 
the real superiority of the United States Cream Separator has 
been so thoroughly established in every way, that no one can suc- 
cessfully dispute it, This is so widely known and acknowledged 
nowadays that ae ew in all parts of the country are rapidly 
exchanging their old style, unsatisfactory, ‘‘cheap” and unreliable 
separators for the clean-skimming, STANDARD and reliable U. S, 


Write to-day for “Catalogue No.6 anc any desired particulars 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE ©O., Bellows Falis, Vt. 


Distributing warehouses at: Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, O., Chicago, Ill, La 
a Oe Minneapolis, Minn., Portland, Ore., Kansas City, 'o., Omaha, Neb. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver, Colo., San Francisco, Cal., Sp Wash., Montreal 
and Sherbrooke, Quebec, Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., Calgary, Alta, 


























‘What do Your 
lh Pails Say? 


What kind of a story do they tell 
at each milking? 

Is the quantity getting less and the 
quality poorer? 

Or do your cows seem to remain 
stationary in productiveness? 

Wouldn’t you like to have them 
increase their flow up to the 
highest int, and also put 

~- them in the best ‘‘condition?’’ 


Mr. Castner, of Castner & Co., Wharton, N. J., wrote us 
a few days ago like this: 


“Bince I 







Mi, 
GETTING | 





cows on Daisy Dairy Feed, just three 
and theif con. acrean any mai has paid for the foudy 
en er. I'm 
considerable, and intend stick your feed.” 





is especially p 


for dairy cows. 
quirements of the lacteal organism to rerfection, and produces 
every drop of milk it is possible to obtain from the animal fed; at 
the same time it supplies nutrition, which builds up the physical 
constitution and maintains it in the ‘‘pink of condition.’’ 

It is a perfectly balanced ration, easily masticated and 


It meets the peculiar ree 


readily assimilated. 
find it will do equally as well for you as it does for 
Castner. 


If you will give it a reasonable test you will 
Mr. 


It’s a money-maker for the man who keeps cows. At all 
dealers. If yours cannot supply it, don’t accept a substitute, 
but write to us. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO. 


| 





Feed Dept. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Sein the sentra nen ae 
c iu scarrin 
romore, the the part d looking just as fe ia 
before the blemish came. 
Fleming’s Spavin Cure(Liquid) 
is « special remedy for soft ont semi-solid 


blemishes — Bog av vise Thoroughpin, 
k, eto. It is rl 


oie any other_—d 

be imitated. oot 

quired, and your A y back teens falls. 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Advise, 
describes and illustrates a all_kinds of blem- 
ishes and tells you how to treat them. Cov- 
ers over 200 veterinary subjec' 192 pages, 
69 illustrations. Write for a free copy. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards,” Chicago, DL 





$3, PACKACE 
ll cure any cae 
or money refunded. 


ACKACGE 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
a MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 





INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
» Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 

Guaranteed Work- 


@H@B INTERNATIONAL 6ILO CO 
| Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 





Modal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposition 
Economy Silos are best because 

The doors are continuous, easily 

® opened, without clumsy fastenings. 
he hoops are strong, well support- 
ed, and form a safe iron ladder. 

The Bilo is air tight all over, ee _ 
ensilage absolutely sweet. Easy to put a 
fully guaranteed. Write for free itustrated 
catalogue with oxperience of ucers. 

Economy, Silo & Tank Co. 
ox 38B Frederick, Md. 








When 
our 


Be Sure to Say Mhetyoe write | Saw Your Adv 
= this journal. Our advertisers like te 

now which paper they get the most 
orders from. 


EXPERT OPINION 


it into pork. 





| satisfactory 





Finishing Swine on High-Priced Corn 


*PROF THOMAS SHAW 


the 
the 


With corn at present prices 
feeding of swine, and especially 
finishing, will have to be done with 
much care, if any profit is to be 
found on the right side of the ledger 
This, of course, applies rather to the 
feeding of swine when the feeding is 
direct, and not after cattle that are 
being fattened. Of course, an advance 
in- price such as often comes in the 
spring may help out, but one can- 
not be assured of such advance be- 
forehand, however probable it may 
be. 
SWINE AFTER CATTLE 

after cattle that 
the price of the 
swine is not 


When swine follow 
are being fed corn, 
corn in relation to the 
an important factor. It may at the 
same time be all-important in rela- 
tion to the cattle. It is not important 
in relation to the swine for the rea- 
son that the swine gather up what 
would be a waste product and turn 


SWINE WHILE GROWING 

When feeding corn to swine that 
are growing, the wisdom of trying to 
feed the corn in approximate balance 
will be at once apparent when corn 
is so dear. One difficulty, however, 
to be encountered is the dear price 
of the balancing foods. Nearly all of 
these are dearer than corn.: This is 
true of barley and oats, and it is 
measurably true of shorts and bran. 
Notwithstanding, during the growing 
period, though the grower has corn 


| and no shorts, it will pay him to sell 


corn at 1 cent a pound and buy some 
shorts at the same price. 

Oats, however, are virtually out of 
reach for such feeding at present 
prices, and the same is true of bar- 
ley. If clover and alfalfa are on 
hand, they can be turned to good ac- 
count for such feeding. Especially is 
this true of alfalfa. Happy are those 
at such a time who have the cellar 
well stored with mangels or other 
field roots. If the clover or alfalfa 
can be cut and steamed and fed along 
with corn, the results should be en- 
couraging.. They would be much more 
than if corn only were 
fed. 

FINISHING ON CORN 
corn 
judi- 


If swine are to be finished on 
| the feeding must be of the most 


ON LIVE STOCK 


cious character. If corn is fed at 1 
cent-a pound and pork is sold at 5 
cents a pound alive, the feeder may 
get full. market value for his corn, 
but he will*not get any more by way 
of a direct return. It will take five 
pounds of corn to make one pound 
of increase, and it will call for very 
good feeding to accomplish that. 

If, however, some other food can be 
added that is less costly, a small quan- 
tity fed will help out. If other foods 
are fed, grinding them and mixing and 
soaking the meal may help out, but 
when corn is fed alone during the fat- 
tening it is questionable if it will 
pay to put any labor on the corn 
while preparing it. If some field 
roots, not too many, or artichokes or 
sugar beet pulp, coud be fed they 
would materially cheapen the fatten- 
ing ration. For such feeding the 
roots will answer better if they are 
steamed and fed with even a limited 
amount of meal. 

Those farmers who are intending 
to grow pork in winter will do well 
to give attention to providing nice 
clover or alfalfa hay and field roots. 
The latter are not yet sufficiently 
prized as a food for swine. 


When the increase made from fat- 
tening swine in winter is not worth 
more than the corn fed in making it, 
the conclusion would seem correct 
at first thought that it would pay 
better to sell the corn directly and 
not to feed it. This, however, does 
not follow. The value of the fertili- 
zer resulting is to be considered. Will 
this fertilizer offset the cost of feed- 
ing? Will it more than offset the 
ame? 

It is my conviction that it will 
more than offset the same. Especially 
will this be true if straw or litter of 
any kind is on hand that may be 
turned into marure. It is a safe prin- 
ciple in feeding, though the fertilizer 
made should only pay the cost of 
feeding, to feed the food rather than 
to sell it. In this way humus as well 
as fertilty is put into the soil, where- 
as if an equivalent in fertilizing ele- 
ments is purchased as commercial 
fertilizer, the humus will be want- 
ing. Of course, much will depend 
on the value of the manure. The 
farmer who has to buy fertilizer will, 
of course, be more vitally interested 
in this question than the one who 
does not require to make such in- 
vestment. 


PROBLEMS 


Feeding the First Milk 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The importance of giving the milk 
just drawn from the dam as the first 
meal of the newly born progeny can- 
not easily be overestimated. It is 
known as colostrum. In cchsistency, 
it is much thicker than other milk 
and is yellowish in color. In protein, 
that is, in albumin and casein, it is 
about five times as rich as ordinary 
milk. This, at least, is the case with 
cows’ milk. It contains properties 
which enable it to cleanse the intes- 
tinal tract, and to start properly the 
processes of digestion. 


HAS NO REAL SUBSTITUTE 


There is no substitute that will ef- 
fect the desired end as perfectly as 
colostrum. When, however, it can- 
cannot be obtained, it is usually ad- 
vantageous and in a sense necessary 
to resort to physic to effect the end 
sought. For this purpose, no physic 
is superior to castor oil, For a young 
foal an ounce will suffice and also for 
a calf. For a lamb a teaspoonful 
would probably be enough and for a 
pig considerably less. Physic will not 
prove successful in all instances, but 
generally it does. In some instances 
an injection of warm water will an- 
swer without physic; in other in- 
stances such an injection along with 
physic will prove helpful. With foals, 
in stubborn cases, more than one in- 
jection may be advantageous. In any 
event, it is very necessary to have the 
digestive tract thus cleansed, Unless 
there is passage through the bowels 
within a reasonable time after the 
birth of the young animal it cannot 
live. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR COLOSTRUM 


It sometimes happens through ac- 
cident to the dam or otherwise that 
her milk cannot be obtained. What 
then is to be done? Other milk must 
be fed. That of cows is, in the very 
nature of things, usually resorted to. 
It- differs considerably from other 
milk in its constituents, and this dif- 
ference must be recognized when 
feeding it to young animals. Cows’ 
milk, for instance, is much richer in 
protein than mares’ milk, hence when 
fed to young foals it is common to 
dilute it by. adding water. One part 
water is added to three or four parts 
of the milk. Sugar is also added, a 
teaspoonful to a quart of the milk. 
Ewes’ milk is considerably richer in 
protein and fat than cows’ milk, 
hence the strippings from cows fur- 
nishes the most suitable milk for 
lambs, so far as obtained from cows. 

INFLUENCE OF SUCH ADDITIONS 

It should be remembered that 

these additions to.cows’ milk do not 
{To Page 327] 
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Don’t put your horses at the hard spring work before ctening off the long, thick winter coat. 


Unclipped 


horses sweat much, dry out slowly and-are liable to all kinds of cold, pneumonia, etc., from standing in a 
long, wet coat during chilly spring nights. Clipped horses dry out quickly, rest well and their food does them 
They can be cleanedinaquarterofthetime. They look better, feel better and do better work. 


Progressive Farmers and Horseowners — sia ereg all Clip in the Spring 


iadia Stewart No. 1 Clipping ticki 


Splendid 
The gears are all cut from the $ 75 
‘ 


Clip Your Horses this Spring 


good. 


is unquestionably the most perfect clipping machine ever made at any ip 
_— steel bar, are file hard and completely enclosed. They runin an oil bath and will Sw ye never 
rout. So well is this machine made, and of such high grade materials, that WE GUARAN 
it FOR 25 YEARS against all defects of workmanship or materials. Comes 
Clip Boys’ and Men's Hair with this Machine, too. It does it easily, quicklyand well. Save at 
the $1. %o to $3.00 that you pay for hand clippers. Make the price of the machine by clipping for others. ONLY 
hear Your Sheep with it, using our special shearing shaft and knife. It gets 20 cents worth 
andup more wool from each sheep than by hand shears. Send for our free book, “How to Shear Sheep.” 
Our Special Offer: Get one of these machines from your dealer. If he hasn’t it, send direct to us. When 
you get it clip your horses with it and clip the hair of all the boys and men about your place; compare itin every way 
with all other clipping machines you ever heard of, and if it doesn’t do better work and prove better inevery way, send 
it back and get every cent you paid out. Get one of these machines from your dealer now. If he hasn’t it send §2 direct to us and we will ship C.O. D. 


for balance. W f bi 1908 i * . 
reattach Weies eoda ted tak for EataiseWonsse. CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO.;. 235 Oars $1, Chicago, IIL 


shearing machines. Write today and ask for Catalog No. 24C. 
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Managing Two Litters a Year 


J. C. MARTIN, BBOWN COUNTY, 0 


{This article won a prize in. the re- 
eent swine growing contest. The ex- 
cellent metheds herein explained are 
worthy careful study by every keeper 
of hogs.—Editor.] 

When mating season comes I aim tuo 
have both sow and boar in vigorous 
eondition, not too fat but putting on 
flesh. I mate my sows abou. Novem- 
ber 10 for spring farrows and May lv 
for fall farrows. Never mate the sow 


until she is ten months old or 
over. If mated too young it 
retards her. growth. The second 


day after she comes in heat and has 
‘one service, put her where ‘she will 
be quiet. Put her on pasture while 
carrying her litter, feed a small 
amount of corn and enough slop, 
made of middlings and oats, to keep 
yher in good condition, but not too fat. 
' HANDLING THE SOW AT FARROWING 

Any. number of sowsupto ten may 
\run together up to within two weeks 
of farrowing time. Before due to 
farrow, place each sow by herself in 
a small lot with good shelter from 
cold or heat. Provide good bedding, 


get on good terms with her so you 
can handle her in any way without 
exxciting her. I increase the mid- 


dling slop, adding a tablespoonful of 
flaxseed meal, oil riot éxtracted. At 
the end of 112 days from time of mat- 
ing I have everything in readiness for 
the expected litter. Keep everything 
quiet at this critical time about her 
premises. I am generally on hand to 
assist the little fellows in getting a 
start in the world. 

For 24 hours after farrowing, the 
sow gets nothing but a drink of water. 
slightly warmed, if in cold weather. 
After 24 hours give her a handful of 
middlings in milky water; after this 
feed“hHer. twice a day, increasing the 
feed.each.time for ten days unless pigs 
show signs of scours, in which cas, 
cut” down the feed at once, and exam- 
ine the bedding for dampness, as this 
will also cause scours in young pigs 
After ten days she should beon full 
feed. Slop made of middiings and 
skim. milk.is best, with a run of blue- 
grass or clover pasture. When pigs 
are 15 days old. make a creep and 
place some white middlings and 
sugar in a low trough. Dampen with 
milk at first and after-a few days they 
will be waiting for it. 

I always wean pigs at eight weeks 
of age. I have them eating fine at 
this‘ time and remove the sow out cf 
hearing of them. I cut off the slop 
from the sow, gradually feeding her 
more corn until she comes in heat 
and is mated again. In winter I feed 
sows carrying litters mangel beets, 
pumpkins, and, once or twice a week, 
a little clover hay. 

After weaning the pigs I turn them 
on pasture and feed slop made of 
middlings and some corn to keep 
them growing I aim to have sweet 
corn ready to feed to them August 10, 
if short of old corn. I increase the 
corn during August, not omitting the 
slops of middlings and feed of pump- 
kins occasionally, for a change. By 
September 20 I have them ready for 


market. My experience has been the 
best market in fall is September 20 to 
October 10. The spring litter now is 


abuvuc 180 days old and should weigh 
from 225 to 275 pounds each. 

Litters farrowed in the fall are 
handled in the same way as above, 
as near as conditions will allow. I 
aim to have them ready for market 


about May 20, as May 20 to June 10 
has covered my best marketing time. 
They should weigh from 240 to 280 
pounds. My experience has been that 


it takes a little more feed to carry the 
winter pig, but it can be grown profit- 
ably with good care. 


I have been a constant reader of 
American Agriculturist for several 
years and enjoy it very much.—T[L. I. 
Dodge, Chenango County, N Y. 
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A few days 
mens of three new varieties of apples 
from a prominent nursery in Missouri. 


ago I received _ speci- 


They were all fine looking samples, 
especially Black Ben, which, how- 
ever, was of decidedly inferior qual- 
ity, the flesh being somewhat mellow 
and with no more flavor than Ben 
Davis. This variety is likely to take 
the eye of the prospective purchaser, 
and, therefore, be a good one to sell 
on the street. In the east it is not 
likely to take, probably because of 
the growing demand for high-quality 
fruit. Stayman Winesap, the second 
variety sent, is also a fine looking ap- 


ple and very superior to Black Ben 
in quality, but not equal to the old 
Winesap, as grown in the east, al- 


though about three times as large as 
average specimens of this standard 
variety. It is an apple that should 
sell on its merits in the general mar- 
ket, and compete favorably with 
Baldwin, Greening and other varie- 
ties of this class. The third specimen, 
Delicious, was a little past its sea- 
son, but was still attractive, both in 
color and quality. It highly aro- 
matic, has excellent flavor, finely tex- 
tured flesh, and a rather thin skin. 
Since it is larger than eastern-grown 
Esopus Spitzenburg, and is not a late 
keeper, it is hardly likely to compete 
with the fancy box trade, although 
its quality would warrant such stand- 
ing. Of all the newer varieties I have 
tested, it is, perhaps, the most prom- 
ising for home use and local market. 


is 





Are you thinking about green for- 
age for the cows this summer when 
pasture is short? Try oats and Can- 
ada peas at rate cf 1% bushels each 
an acre. Drill in the peas first, as 
they need to be planted deeper than 
oats. Follow in the opposite direction 
with oats at the usual depth. For 
central New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland they can be put in anytime 
from March 25 to April 5, and at later 
dates further north. Make several 
plantings at intervals of two weeks. 
Five acres, in two or three plantings, 
will carry a herd of 30 cows from 30 
to 40 days and supply all the green 
feed they need. Put on your think- 
ing cap. 





Fifty-four Wonderful Bargains are 
contained in D. Hill’s, the evergreen 
specialist’s, bargain sheet in - lots 
ranging from $1 to $10 a hundred 
prepaid. We urge every reader of 
American Agriculturist to write Mr 
Hill and get this wonderful bargain 
sheet, and also his illustrated catalog. 
As a special offer, and to advertise his 
two best evergreens, every customer 
can take his choice of a _ beautiful 
Black Hill spruce or a red cedar, ab- 
solutely free. Mr Hill has been grow- 
ing hardy evergreens for 33 years, and 
knows what kind of trees are best 
for the planter, and how to grow and 
root them so they will live His trees 
are all nursery grown, and ina rugged 
climate on the open prarie, giving 
them a hardiness not found in wild 
trees or those grown under pro- 
tection. Do not buy until you get his 
catalog and bargain sheet. Address 
as follows: D. Hill, Evergreen Spe- 
cialist, Box 12, Dundee, Ill. 





Geese—A 
whether 


Canadian and Mongrel 
subscriber wishes to know 


«any of our readers have raised wild 


Canadian or mongrel geese. We will 
be glad to have the experience of rais- 
ers so that we may present them to 
Address Poultry Editor. 
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The more carefully you study 
the subject of Ready Roofings the 
more you will be convinced of the 
great superiority of AMATITE. 


The average buyer sends to afew 
advertisers for samples, picks out 
one that looks tough, and sends in 
his order to the nearest dealer. 


If the dealer doesn’t keep the 
kind selected some other kind 
which he has is generally bought 
instead. 


That is a good way to get a 
leaky root. 


The careful buyer is more particu- 
lar. He knows that any roofing 
will last for a little while without 
attention, but he wants to postpone 
the time and cost of renewal as long 
as possible. 


He is figuring next years’s cost 
as well as this year’s cost. He 
thinks of the money he will have 
to spend after a few years for a 
new roof if this one won’t last any 
longer. If he can get a better 
roofing at equal cost that will last 
longer, he is so much the gainer. 


That kind of calculation is called 
thrift. The thrifty buyer sees im- 
portant differences between AMA- 
TITE and the other roofings. 


The other roofings either require 
a coating with a special liquid every 
year or two, or periodical! painting. 
Right there is a future expense to 
be counted by the thrifty buyer. 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


_ Chicago 
Kansas City 


New York Philadelphia 


Minneapolis 





New Orleans 


His judgment swings toward 
AMATITE, because it needs no 
painting either at the time it is laid 
or afterward. Once it is on you 
have no further bother or expense. 


Then again, AMATITE has 
wonderful durability:— 


First, because it has a mineral 
surface. Doesn’t it seem reason- 
able to believe that a top covering 
of crushed stone will resist the wear 
of storms better than a roofing with 
a smooth or unprotected surface? 


Second, it contains solid layers 
of Coal Tar Pitch—the material 
which is used by the best engineers 
for waterproofing deep cellars, tun- 
nels, etc. Doesn't it seem reason- 
able to suppose that this offers 
better protection against water 
than materials which are never 
used for such severe service ? 


One more argument. Weight 
for weight, AMATITE is the low- 
est in price of any mineral surfaced 
Ready Roofing. 


These, then, are some of the 
reasons why thrifty people buy 
AMATITE-—It costs nothing to . 
maintain ; it has remarkable dura- 
bility, and its first cost is very low. 





Sample Free. 





There are more arguments for 
AMATITE than these. Our Book- 
let tells them. Sent with Free 
Sample for a postal to nearest office. 
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Cincinnati 
200 SIZES 


i LO 3 STYLES 


make dairying pocttebic because they 
provide the CHEAPEST milk-producing 
ration; and the BEST,too. Any cheap 
silo will HOUSE your corn. A Harder 
Stilo will PRESERVE it. Write today 
for our free booklet describing the 
most DI'RABLE, the most CONVENIENT, 
the BEST silos. 
HARDER MFQ, COMPANY, 

Box 13 COBLESKILL, NEw Yor«K. 

































of trains, trolieys or automobiles if driven 
with « “Beery Bit,"’ the only absolutely 
i& safe and hamane bit made. ‘‘Four Bits 
in One.’’ Quickly adjusted to suit any 
mouth. Write me today for trial offer 
and much valuable information 
Prof. J R, Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 









TWO GOOD BOOKS 


e Greenhouse Construction 
L. R. TAFT. 
A cumplete Pm Sh on greenhouse structures and 


arrangements of the various forms and styles of 
plant houses, for professional florists as well as 
amateurs. All the best and most improved struc 
tures are clearly described. The modern and most 
successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are devoted 
to houses used for the growing of one kind of 
plants exclusively. The construction of hotbeds aat 
frames receives appropriate attention. Over is 


excellent illustrations. 210 pages. 5x7 inches, ° >t 
Ln 
Greenhouse Management 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

This book forms an almost indispensable compaa 
ion volume to “Greenhouse Construction.’ Se 
minute and practical are the various systems aad 
methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 
nations and all the most important florists’ plants 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by 
a careful study of this work and the following of 
its teachings, failure is almost impossible. Illus- 
trated. 382 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth...... oven SLD 
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Trademark Registered 
Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—-ONE DOLLAR a 
year. Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in 
advance, $1.50 per year. (A_ year’s sabenrigtion 
free for a club of two new eH Subserip- 
tions can commence at any time during the year. 
Specimen copy “os ae subscriptions Lng 
per year. coige, 3 L 8s 4d per year, postpaid 
*TENEWALS~ he date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus, os shows that pay- 
ment has been received to " 4 
and should be renewed immediately if not already 
sent in. Apr08 to April 1, 1908, and so on. When 
payment is made the date, which answers for a 
receipt, will be changed accordingly. 
DISGONTINUANCES— Following The general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
po Po to responsible subscribers, who may 
inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
one a. therea‘ter. If you do not wish the 
= continued after expiration, please notify 


“OHANGE IN ADDRESS—Wher ordering a 
cha in the address, subscribers should be sure 
©, ve their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANemD in every town to s0~ 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on = mg 

‘ADVERTISING RATES— Sixty cents per 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insert ve 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application, and_ correspondence =. 
For new gl Exchange advertising rates, see 


depa: 
our GUARANTER—With each subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
nent is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss 
which any such subscriber may sustain by trust- 
ing any such advertiser who may prove to 
a  ereliberate swindier, but we do not undertake to 
idjust trifling differences between subscribers and 
responsible advertisers. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, written complaint must be made to the 
publisher within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the swin- 
dle and loss, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement appeared, and the sub- 
series must prove that in wring to the advertiser 
seid: —_ saw your adv. in the old re- 
liable 


A. A.’ 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in 1842. It is 
owned by Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York—Herbert Myrick president, illis 
G. Johnson secret ry, Thomas A, Barrett treasurer. 

REMITTANCES should be made postoffice 
or express money order, or registered letter, al- 
though small amounts may be sent with little risk 
by regular mail. Postage stamps will be accept 
for amounts less than one-cent stamps pre- 
fe . Money orders, checks and drafts should 
be niade payable to Orange Judd Company. 

Address orders to any of our offices below, “but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Homestead Building 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Attention is again called to the ab- 
solute necessity of seeing to it that 
the seed corn you intend to plant has 
proper germinating powers. This is 
truly a case where a stitch in time 
will save nine. It might be even more 
strongly stated, because losses at 
planting time can never be satisfac- 
torily made up. This is largely in 
the control of every farmer and gar- 
dener, and it is high time to make 
this simple test, if not already ac- 
complished. The latest crop of corn, 
as all know, matured very indifferent- 
ly. An unusually large proportion, 
even though possibly fair to look 
upon, is weak in germinating quali- 
ties. On an earlier page American Ag- 
riculturist is this week printing simple 
but effective directions for testing 
seed corn. Do this before the activi- 
ties of field work are at hand. Nor 
need the work of testing seeds for 
germinating qualities be confined to 
corn. Oats and other small grains, 
to say nothings of garden seeds, yield 
as readily in this initial early work. 





It is refreshing to have a secretary 


of the treasury act in the interest 
of the whole country, rather than of 
Wall street. Secretary Cortelyou’s 


course in allaying the November panic 
has been subject to more or less crit- 
icism, but unquestionably his deposit 
of public funds in national banks all 
over the country did much to improve 
the situation. His detailed report to 
the senate shows that the money was 


EDITORIAL 


deposited in adequate amounts from 
$25,000 to $100,000 in a great number 
of national banks throughout the ag- 
ricultural districts, as well as in im- 
portant cities all over the country, in 
addition to New York. The govern- 
ment deposits in national banks on 
December 7 last exceeded 13 million 
dollars in New England, 110 millions 
in the eastern states, in the southern 
states 32 millions, middle west 47 
millions, western states 12 millions, 
Pacific coast 17 millions. Thus of the 
222 millions of government deposits 
at that time, something more than 
half were distributed outside of the 
eastern states. This distribution of 
money that otherwise would have lain 
idle in the national treasury came just 
at the time to be of great service, 
and undoubtedly had profound influ- 
ence in tiding over panic conditions. 
This is notable as the first time the 
treasury department has ever ‘‘come 
to the financial relief’’ of the agricul- 
tural sections in contrast to Wall 
street. 





Crop Distribution the Coming Season 

Here and there some of our farm- 
ers have gotten it into their heads 
that production should be restricted 
in certain lines with a view to raising 
the price. Another article of the 
creed is that they must not sell until 
word comes from some central au- 
thority, that is to say, they are to 
hold back a part of the produce, with 
a view to raising the price. Some say 


these strange doctrines have invaded 
the south, and that even the wise 
southern people have been captured 
by the heresy. They connect these 
doctrines with the term equity. With. 
reference to production in agricul- 
tural lines it would seem as though 
it were too little, rather then too 
much, when the prices of produce are 
considered all along the line. Many 


agencies are at work to stimulate pro- 
duction, and they are doing a com- 
mendable work. With reference to 
holding a p2rcentage of a crop until 
such a time, how can men be per- 
suaded to do it? Before a sufficiently 
large number can be persuaded to 
do this they would need to be made 
over again. One man may corner @ 
crop if he is rich enough, but 1000 
men cannot do so. 


Meanwhile, how about crop acre- 
ages in 1908? Perhaps one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s, bécause 


the Lord wisely withholds the vision 
of tomorrow. But in the light of mar- 
ket and movement of the crops of 
last season, certain deductions may be 
reasonably drawn, irrespective of the 
purpose of any group of farmers to 
restrict production in certain lines, 
or to enlarge in others. 

In the great staple crops the habit 


of mind insures a generally normal 
acreage, with a tendency toward a 
slight increase to keep pace with 
growth Of population; in special crops 
the trend is more mercurial. Prices 
have been reasonably good all winter, 
and in some instances high, owing to 
crop shortages and inferior quality; 
and the distribution healthy, so that 
farm reserves show a substantial de- 
crease, 


In wheat the area is already fixed, 
so far as autumn sown grain is con- 
cerned: and spring seeding will de- 
pend to some extent upon the manner 
in which the young plant emerges 
from the frost period. An increased 
acreage under oats is among the easy 
possibilities, owing to the half fail- 
ure last vear and current high prices, 
and the general realization that farm- 
ers might well grow more of this 
splendid crop. So important is. the 
corn crop that a full acreage may be 


reasonably anticipated, and not im- 
probably be increased under the stim- 
ulus of high prices. 

In cotton the price decline has 
brought about more or less agitation 
to decrease the acreage, but it is 
doubtful if this will amount to any- 
thing; too many farmers in our south- 
ern states regard the crop profitable 
to grow even at present prices. Among 
the special crops onions sold reason- 
ably well last fall, and the middle- 
men have made good profits through 
advances this winter, this suggesting 
a full acreage in the spring. The 
potato crop changes little in area 
from year to year. All in all, 
farmers are extremely hopeful, and 
are making plans for a full measure 
of intelligent activities. 





Strange, isn’t it, what some folks 
will do in a moment of absentmind- 
edness. And people who are usually 
so well balanced as farmers; yes, and 
their wives, too. Now the other day 
one of them sent a complaint to 
the effect that after writing twice to 
a certain advertiser in our pages, the 
free samples requested had not been 
sent the inquirer; if you will believe 
it, this third complaint actually came 
forward without the signature of the 
writer! Of course, such slips, made 
by our friends in answering adver- 
tisements, result in disappointment, 
and through no fault of the adver- 
tiser, either. Would you believe it, 
the people who send in the corner 
coupons from advertisements and fail 
to sign their names and postoffice ad- 
dresses can be counted by the scores, 
One large concern tells us they have 
received 132 coupons from their print- 
ed advertisement, carefully clipped 
and mailed, not to them, but to us, 
and every last one of thess lacking 
the signature of the person who wants 
the information, or catalog, or free 
sample. This story might be repeated 
a hundredfold. Now after this. re- 
minder we are sure subscribers will 
exercise more care in “clipping cou- 
pons” and answering the advertise- 
ments in these pages. 





Pork is relatively low and grain is 
relatively high. Because of _ this 
many farmers are trying to get out 
of swine. Farmers who have been 
accustomed to growing grain and 
selling it naturally look only at one 
side of the question. They are much 
prone to compare the money obtained 
from growing the pork with the 
money that may be obtained by sell- 
ing the grain. That is not a _ fair 
comparison. There is another return 
from the grain fed. It is a return 
in manure, and that in turn means 
increase in grain yields. Now that 
foods are high and pork low it would 
be a great mistake for a farmer to 
sell off his brood sows and go out of 
raising pork. The price of pork is 
not likely to remain low very long. 
It may be legitimate in ‘some _in- 
stances to reduce the number of brood 
sows, but some ef them should be 
retained. The farmer is then in a 
position to begin again when the 
time for increasing the output of 
swine comes. 

If at any time you feel that you 
have not received value for value 
from an advertiser in this paper re- 
member that we will stand behind 
you with the guarantee printed on 
this page. Don’t overlook that a con- 
dition of this guarantee is that this 
paper is mentioned in correspondence. 
Reciprocity is one of the foundations 
of business, 








Germany has 35,000,000 acres of 
forest and still is obliged to import 
over one-sixth of the home consump- 
tion. 


Orchard Practice 


Pruning the Apple Orchard 


THOMAS J, FOSTER, BAREY COUNTY, MO 





Pruning should commence when the 
orchard is first planted. The most 
perfect shaped trees we have ever 
been able to grow were formed by 
setting yearling trees, cutting- them 
off about 6 inches from the ground 
and letting them sprout up again, only 
allowing one straight stem to grow 
the first year. This will be a strong 
and vigorous sprout, and the next 
year it will send out laterals nearly 
horizontal to the main stem. Thus 
it forms a perfect pyramidal-shaped 
tree that will never be inclined to 
form forks and split to pieces when 
loaded with fruit. 

It is hardly ever necessary to cut 
the top and laterals back when this 
plan is followed, as the tree will grow 
in the shape intended by nature, and 
will only need to be pruned to keep 
it from getting too thick. A tree cut 
back in this way will be as large at 
five years old as one that age that 
has not been cut back, and will be 
much easier to keep in the proper 
shape. 

If the orchard is planted with seeJ- 
ling trees there is not much pruning 
to do the first year, Cut it off about 
3 feet above ground and let it 
sprout up again. If two-year-old trees 
are planted the shaping of the tree 
must commence at once. We allow 
the laterals to start about 18 inches 
from the ground, thus heading the 
tree very low. This protects the body 
from the sun, enables it to resist the 
wind better, and makes the expense of 
gathering the fruit mucn less. 

The location has something to do 
with the way-they should be headed. 
In the southwest our experience is 
that it is much the best to head them 
very low. 

HEADING THE TREE LOW 


For the head of the tree leave six 
or eight side branches the first year, 
cutting them back to 6 or 8 inches, 
or 8 to 10 inches if trees make a large 
growth. Cut the main or center stem 
off about 8 inches above the top lat- 
eral. The next year the orchard 
should be gone over and the new 
growth cut back again if they are 
growing too rapidly. Keep up this 
method of pruning until the orchard 
is five or six years old. 

After this age the only pruning we 
do is to cut out the water sprouts, all 
limbs that cross, and a few limbs in 
the center when the tree gets too 
thick to let in plenty of air and sun- 
shine. Our aim is to watch all our 
trees very closely and cut out all nec- 
essary branches while they are small, 
never cutting anything larger than we 
can cut with the pocket knife. The 
best time to prune is in March or 
April, just before the trees leaf out. 
The sap is coming up then and the 
wound will begin to heal over at once. 
Then there is no danger of checking 
the growth at this time, as there is 
later in the season. Go over the or- 
chard in July and take off the water 
sprouts.. The orchard should receive 
as good attention as you would give 
any other crop. This can only be 
obtained by systematic and regular 
pruning. 





Keep a Dairy for Your Hene—That 
is what I do. I keep 20 cows just 
for the skim milk for my chicks, be- 
cause we make more money out of 
the hens than out of the dairy. The 
cow eats the coarse food or fodder 
on the farm and gives us the skim 
milk that no man who keeps poultry 
can afford to be without.—[Henry 
Van Dresser, Schoharie County, N Y. 





NEXT WEEK, MARCH 21 
Plot tests for fertilizers, something eas- 
ily adapted to every farmer who wants 
to “know how,” are to be described 
in a helpful manner 


NEXT WEEK, MARCH 21 


L. J. Farmer of Oswego county, N Y, 
who has succeeded in growing straw- 
berries, will tell the best methods for 
setting spring rf ‘ants. 


NEXT WEEK, MARCH 21 


D. Conger, of Indiana and Arizona, will 
tell others his methods with swine. 
This is the first prize-winning article 
in our swine contest just concluded. 


NEXT WEEK, MARCH 21 


Prof. Thomas Shaw, our authority 
on feeds, will tell farmers the 
best practice in dressing timothy 
meadows. 
































Many Children Killed in Fire 


Fire in a school building at North 
Collinwood, a suburb of Cleveland, 
QO, resulted in the death of over 160 
children. There were in the building 
some over 300 children, of whom only 
about 80 escaped unhurt. The build- 
ing was of brick, two stories and an 
attic in high, and the smaller children 
were in the upper part of the build- 
ing. The ages of the victims were 
between six and 14 years. Thére was 
but one fire escape, and that was in 
rear of the building. There were two 
stairways, one leading to the front 
door and one to a door in the rear. 
Both doors opened inward and the 
rear door is said to have been locked, 
although the janitor denies this. The 
children had been accustomed to fire 
drill and always marched to the front 
door. When the alarm was given for 
the fire the children formed in col- 
umns as usual, and as usual started 
for the front door. 

The fire came from a furnace di- 
reetiy under the front entrance. When 
the children reached the foot of the 
stairs the flames were close upon 
them. There was such a rush for the 
door that in an instant the children 
were piled up in a mass against the 
closed door. Those coming down 
forced themselves upon the children 
below. A frightful panic followed, all 
fighting for their lives. Many were 
crushed to death, while others per- 
ished in the flames. Those who es- 
caped, did so by turning back to the 
windows in the rear and the fire es- 
cape. Miss Catherine Weiler, one of 
the nine teachers, was killed trying to 
lead her class to the rear door, being 
crushed to death at the foot of the 
stairs. Another teacher was so badly 
injured that she was not expected to 
recover. The school building was over- 
crowded, which had led to the attic 
being used for children between six and 
eight vears old. The death roll included 
one-third of the school children of the 
town of North Collinwood. 


Ohio Republican Convention 





state convention in 
Ohio unanimously instructed dele- 
gates for Taft The dominating fig- 
ure in the convention was Congress- 
man Burton, who is now regarded as 
the leading candidate for United 
States senator to succeed Senator 
Foraker. The platform adopted de- 


The republican 


clares for commercial and industrial 
liberty, individualism against  social- 
ism, competition as against monopoly, 


government regulation as against 
ownership, protection of the best in- 
tersts of both labor and capital, re- 
enactment in constitutional form of 
the employees’ liability act, limitation 
in the power of injunction to prevent 
its abuse, liberal appropriations for 
waterways, revision of the tariff by 
special session of the next congress, 
reduction of southern representation 
in congress where citizens have been 
disfranchised, indorsement of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

The state ticket nominated includes 
for governor, Andrew L. Harris; lHeu- 
tenant-governor, Francis W. Tread- 
way; secretary of state, C. A. Thomp- 
son; auditor, E. M. Fullington; 
treasurer, C. C. Greene; attorney-gen- 
eral, U. G. Denman. 


Senator Proctor Dead 





The death of United States Senator 
Redfield Proctor of Vermont removes 
one of the strong members of the up- 
per house. He died of pneumonia at 
Washington, aged 77 years. Senator 
Proctor graduated from Dartmouth 
college in 1851, served in the civil war 
as colonel of the 15th Vermont regi- 
ment, for a short time practiced law, 
and then organized and built the Ver- 
mont marble company at Proctor, Vt, 
being the head of the largest mar- 
ble business in the world. He was gov- 
ernor of Vermont from 1878 to 1880, 


TAT 


NEWS OF THE DAY 


was secretary of war under Pres Har. 
rison, and in 1891 entered the United 
States senate, following the resigna- 
tion of Senator Edmonds. In 1898 he 
was sent to Cuba by Pres McKinley 
to investigate conditions there, and his 
report especially condemning’ the 
Spanish reconcentration camps pro- 
duced a profound effect upon the eve 
of the Spanish-American war. For 
some time he was chairman of the 
senate committee on agriculture. His 
son, Fletcher D. Proctor, has succeed- 
ed the senator as head of the marble 
company, and is now governor of Ver- 
mont. 


& 


Republican Independence in the South 


The republicans of the south do not 
appear to be following the dictates of 
the administration with perfect obedi- 
ence. Senator-Elect Bradley of Ken- 
tucky is a Fairbanks man, and John 
W. Yerkes, former commissioner of 
internal revenue, an acknowledged 
leader of the party in Kentucky, is 
for Fairbanks. This indicates that 
Taft will by no means control that 
state. Speaker Cannon has two dele- 
gates in the first South Carolina dis- 





trict. Taft opposition has caused a 
split in Missouri. In North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Pennsylvania and 


Tennessee there are strong forces at 
work to secure unpledged or anti-Taft 
delegates. 





Johnson Against Bryan 


The Minnesota state democratic 
committee has indorsed Gov John A. 
Johnson of Minnesota for the presi- 
dential nomination. This action was 
taken after a bitter fight, friends of 
Bryan opposing the indorsement. The 
vote was finally 68 to 23. Inasmuch as 
the meeting of the committee was 
presided over by Frank C. Day, pri- 
vate secretary of Gov Johnson, and Mr 
Day voted for the Johnson resolution, 
it seems that the governor knew and 
approved of the proposed indorsement 
and that he is willing his name should 
be presented in opposition to that of 
Bryan. The state convention in Min- 
nesota will not be held until May 14. 


Facing Facts of Accidents 


An association has been formed in 
New York to awaken public interest 
in the necessity of doing something 
to lessen the causes of accidents. A 
museum of safety devices and indus- 
trial hygiene has been established as 
a department of the American insti- 
tute of social service, at 231 West 39th 
street. Prizes for the best devices 
for protection of life and limb are 
offered each year. 

Last year over 
and injured upon our 
of them were killed. Of those killed, 
649 were passengers. The present av- 
erage of accidents is about 16 killed 








76,000 were killed 
railways; 5000 


and 200 injured every day. During 
the last six months of 1907 in New. 


York city 24,000 accidents occurred 
upon the elevated, subway and sur- 
face street railways, resulting in 28S 
deaths. 

The number of killed and injured 
on the streets, on the railroads, in 
the mines and factories throughout 


this country is much greater than it 
was before the present facilities for 
preventing accidents were invented. 
According to the interstate commerce 
commission statistics, one traveler in 
35 was killed or injured by railways 
20 years ago, while today the ratio 
is one in 19. There is less than half 
the danger to passengers on the rail- 
roads of Europe than on the railroads 
of the United States. Against the 647 
passengers killed on our railroads last 
year were 18 in France, 74 in Ger- 
many, and 119 in Great Britain. 
An expert estimates the number of 
serious accidents in factories and ma- 
chine shops throughout the United 
States at 5, annually. We are 
told that 86,C% more persons have 
been killed by accidents in the Unit- 
ed States during the last four years 
than upon field in battles or died of 
wounds during the four years of our 
civil war. On our railways alone the 
casualties were greater last year and 
the year before than the entire loss 
of the British and the Boers during 
the South African war of three years. 





zt Is high time that steps are taken | 
to bring about a public awakening 





to the need for means to stop this 

wholly unnecessary slaughter in the | 

cause of commercialism. | 
No-License Gains in Vermont 





The annual town and city elections | 
throughout Vermont were held Tues- 
day. The vote on the liquor question 
resulted in gains for no-license. Bur- 
lington swung from no-license to 
license, but Barre and St Albans 
changed from license to no-license; 
Rutland continued its license position 
of a year ago by a somewhat strong- 
er vote; Vergennes and Montpelier 
continued no-license; Orleans county 
went solid no-license, where last year 
one town voted yes; Caledonia county 


remains solid no-license; in Essex 
county there was but one change, the 
town of Brighton, in which Island 


Pond is situated, turned from license 
to no-license; in Washington county 
but one town, Middlesex, voted license. 

The present republican mayors were 
re-elected in St Albans and Ver- 
gennes, and the present citizen pariy 
mayors were re-elected in Barre and 
Montpelier. The republicans in Rut- 





land elected their candidate, H. C. 
Carpenter, for mayor. This is on 
off-year ‘in the mayoralty§ election 
for Burlington. 

Formal charges have been filed 
against Rev Dr James R. Day, chan- 


cellor of Syracuse university, for 
violating the rules of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, of which he is an 
ordained clergyman. The offense com- 
plained of is the alleged act of speak- 
ing evil of magistraies, it being spe- 
cified that he accused Pres Roosevelt 


of anarchy. According to the eccle- 
siastical law the penalty may be ex- 
pulsion, if the church conference finds 
him guilty. The complaint is made 
by Rev George A. Cooke of Brandon, 
Vt. The annual session of the New 
York conference, of which Dr Day is 
a member, will meet April 1, when 


action on the charges is expected to 
be taken. 


Now they are short 


of money in 
Japan. The recent:stringency in the 
United States is believed to be af- 


fecting Japan, especially as Japanese 
exports to the United States have 
fallen off to a considerable extent. 
Japan has money deposits in London 
of some over $60,000,000. If much of 
this is transferred to Tokio, it will be 
likely to disturb somewhat European | 
money markets. 








The South Carolina legislature has 
elected Frank B. Gary, United States 
senator, to succeed the late Senator 
Latimer. The election was on the 
fourth ballot. There was a deadlock 
during three ballots. Mr Gary is 48 


years old, a lawyer, and has served in 
the state legislature as speaker of the 
house five years. Mr Gary is a Bryan 
democrat. 





The largest concrete bridge in tne | 
world is nearing completion at Wash- | 


ington, D Cc. It is on Connecticut 
boulevard over Rock Creek valley. Its | 
highest point is 150 feet above the 


ravine and its total length is 1400 feet. | 
It is built of molded concrete blocks 
and has no steel reinforcement 


There are persistent rumors that 
the Pennsylvania railroad will soon 
absorb the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad, and that Pres Mel- 
len of the latter will leave to become | 
president of J. P. Morgan’s Pacific | 
system. 





Two negroes charged with murder | 
were lynched and their bodies burned, 
at Hawkinsville, Ga. 
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THE DOCTOR'S GIFT 

Food Worth its Weight in Gold. 


We usually expect the doctor to put 
us on some kind of penance, and give 


| us bitter medicines. 


A Penn. doctor brought a patient 
something entirely different, and the 
results are truly interesting. 

“Two years ago,” writes this patient, 
“IT was a frequent victim of acute in- 
digestion and biliousness, being al- 
lowed to eat very few things. One 
day our family doctor brought me a 
small package, saying he had found 
something for me to eat, at last. 

“He said it was a food called Grape- 
Nuts, and even as its golden color 
might suggest, it was worth its weight 
in gold. I was sick and tired, trying 
one thing after another to no avail, 
but at last consented to try this new 
food. 

“Well! It surpassed my doctor's 
fondest anticipation and every day 
since then I have blessed the good 
doctor and the inventor of Grape- 
Nuts, 

“I noticed improvement at once, and 
in a month’s time my former spells of 
indigestion had disappeared. In two 
months I felt like a new man. My 
brain was much clearer and keener, 
my body took on the vitality of youth, 
and this condition has continued.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Champion and Gandy-$2.00 per M. Extra strong 
plants. 
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Send for Free Catalogue. 
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Mention this Journal 


When you write to any of 
our advertisers; you'll get 
& very prompt reply. 
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on Farmers Phones anus 


Let us send 
you to-day 


FREE 


They tell you how to get in touch with 


the world so you can get the latest market 
or weather reports, summon the family 
doctor, or call a veterinary for your live 
stock—quick action on any one of these 
emergencies would repay you many times 
the cost. 


There are a hundred other uses at your 


- royalties, 
areso simple youcan do the work yourself, 


eervice by installing a telephone system 


paying only a small amount 
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By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 


best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 


Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 


DELIVERED FREE, 


ple Color 


can save you 


Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 


From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
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0. W. Ingersoll, 260 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 









Have Running Water 
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MIUSBANDRY 


The Grandest Thing of All 








As a climax to his annual report 
W. N. Giles, secretary of the New 
York state grange, struck the domi- 
nant chord of life’s symphony in his 
closing remarks. Every Patron, ev- 
ery farmer, every man and woman 
will feel a thrill of joy in reading 
Brother Giles inspiring words: 

“Each recurring year demonstrates 
anew the necessity of work; individual 
work; work of trained, improved and 
earnest minds; work, not for se@fish 
ends; work, not for individual ad- 
vancement, not for mere _ personal 
gains, but for the’ grandest thing of 


| all.” 








| and relieve. the 
|} he now 


| Brange, 


| such other information 


| “What is the grandest thing of all? 


The work that awaits each day; 

The work that calls us on every hand 
Is the work that for us is truly grand, 
And love of work is our pay. 


“What is the highest work of all? 

"Tis living day by day, 

True to ourselves, true to the right, 
Standing for truth from dawn 'til night 
And the love of truth for our pay. 


“What is the grandest thing of all? 
Is it winning heaven some day? 
No! and a thousand times say No! 
‘Tis making this old world thrill 
glow 
“With the 
know 
Something 
And God's 


and 
light of love ‘til each shall 


of heaven here below, 
‘well done’ for our pay.” 





Grange Notes 


OHIO 
It is a matter of great interest to 
Ohio Patrons that Ashtabula, Trum- 


Geauga, Tuscarawas, Richland, 
Columbiana, Licking and several oth- 
er well organized counties, have a 
membership in each exceeding that of 
any one of the following states: lowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, Mis- 
souri. Ashtabula county has within 
500 members of equaling Indiana in 
membership. 

Pomona of Columbiana county at 
its meeting February 15 passed a res- 


bull, 


olution opposing the iniiiation and 
referendum measure and urged rep- 
resentatives to vote for no measure 


which does not provide for majority 
rule. Many granges and farmers’ in- 
stitutes have passed similar resolu- 
tions. The opinion is that the large, 
easily handled vote of the cities would 
be great enough to control legislation 
farmer of much power 
holds. The printing of the 
proposed law on a separate ballot, en- 
tirely devoid of party emblem, makes 
it a very easy thing for the voter who 
cannot read, but who is paid to vote 
for the measure to earn his money. 

S. J. Baldwin, president of the dep- 
uty master’s association of the state 
is urging by letter and voice 
the enactment of a law providing for 
a geological survey of the state, to 
do for agriculture what has already 
been done for mining and manufac- 
turing. This survey to show condi- 
tion of soils, how built up, what treat- 
ment is needed to make them most 
productive, the kinds of fertilizer to 
be used to release and assist the ele- 
ments already existing in the soil, and 
as will aid in 
the most intclligent handling of soils. 
This is a most worthy object, and Mr 
Baldwin should have the active sup- 
port of every farmer 

R. G. Brawley, secretary 
ville grange in Athens county, has 
received a certificate as expert corn 
judge. Above 100 took the examina- 
tion at Ohio state university; 26 
passed. Mr Brawley comes of a fine 
family, bears an excellent reputation, 
is intensely devoted to the best in- 
terests of agriculture, and is pos- 
sessed of an abounding enthusiasm. 

Deputy McFarland reports that new 
members are being reported from all 
the granges in the county. State 
Master Derthick will meet with Cole- 
brook, New Lyme, Hartserove Aus- 
tinburg and Plymouth granges this 


of Ames- 


GRANGE ACTIVITIES 


month, and will address the Pomona 
grange at Geneva March 19. 
NEW JERSEY 

Pomona No 11 of Bergen and Pas- 
saic counties recently held a very 
large and enthusiastic meeting as the 
guests of Fair Lawn grange, No 155, 
to install officers of the Pomona. 
Worthy State Master G. W. F. Gaunt 
performed that duty in his usual per- 


fect manner before an audience of 
200 or 300. All the subordinate 


granges of the two counties were rep- 
resented. The worthy master of Fair 


Lawn grange extended welcome, 
which was responded to by one of 
the officers of the Pomona. Speeches, 


lausic, recitations and dialogs enliv- 
ened the lecturer’s hour, and all de- 
clared it the finest meeting the Po- 
mona has ever held. The lecturer, 
Miss Ethel Lamlin, was compliment- 
ed by all for her fine program. "‘he 
state master gave one of his able ad- 
dresses, which was listened to with 
marked attention. There were a 
large number of visiters from other 
counties. 

Haddon grange, No 38, of Haddon- 
field, N J, held a large and enthu- 
siastic meeting on Marc’ 4, when the 
third and fourth degrees were con- 
ferred on a class of 18 by Worthy 
Master William B. Beideman. The 
class consisted mostly of farmer's 
sons and daughters from Merchant- 
ville and Haddonfield. After’ the 
meeting closed an oyster supper, such 
as only farmers’ wives and daughters 
can serve, was tendered to 275 mem- 
bers. After supper the cancidates af- 
forded amusement by music and sing- 
ing. This grange has 350 members. 
The hall is becoming too small and 
enlargement is talked about. 

At a meeting of Pomona grange No 
2 at the state university at Morgan- 
town, resolutions were offered look- 
ing to the organization of a West Vir- 
ginia forestry association. A perma- 
nent organization was effected by the 
election of the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Prof T. C. Atkeson; secretary, 
Prof A. W. Nolan; vice-presidents, one 
from each congressional district, Wil- 
liam H. Hearne, first, James M. Stew- 
art, second, R. E. Thrasher, third, 
H. A. Woodward, fourth, James 
George, fifth. 

Constitution and by-laws stating 
fully the plans and purposes of the 
association were adopted, and a char- 
ter membership as enrolled consti- 
tuted representatives from 23 coun- 
ties, members of the _ university 
faculty, and of the experiment sta- 
tion staff. The objects for which the 
association stands are stated in the 
constitution as follows: 

1, to stand for the conservation of 
our forest resources; 2, to bring about 
better state laws for conserving and 
utilizing our forests; 3, to take steps 
toward reforesting denuded lands and 
the exempting woodlands from taxa- 


tion; 4, to encourage tree planting for 
rural and urban communities, espe- 
cially the planting of useful trees 
along the’ country highways; 5, to 


educate the ; oung to a higher appre- 
ciation of the economic as well as 
the esthetic value of trees; 6, to en- 
courage the observation by adults as 
well as by school children of Arbor 
day as one of the greatest and hap- 
piest of our holidays: 7, and to unite 
in one popular and aggressive organi- 
zation all persons who desire these 
objects that the force of their mem- 
bers may be effective in securing for- 
estry legislatior in crystallizing public 
opinion, and in diffusing among the 
people proper forestry knowledge. 
Prof Atkeson has appointed com- 
mittees on legislation, civic relations, 


Arbor day, forest reserves, program, 
also an-expert forester, botanist, en- 
tomologist, zoologist, geologist, or- 
nithologist. ancd& chemist, With this 


strong array of workmen in the or- 
ganization, something constructive in 
forestry in West Virginia may be 
hoped for. 
NEW YORK 

Wantage grange, No 7S8,_ starts its 
new veer in flourishing condition. Five 
new members were added at_ last 
meeting, making a total of 100 en- 
rolled. Its annaul whist party and 
dance recently held was a financial and 
social success. The literary work is 
crowing because members are en- 
couraging each other 

At the reront meeting of Watertown 
grange a large attendance turned out 








to see the officers in their regalia, 
which was very fine. Two applications 
for membership were accepted and 
five new ones referred to committees. 
The next meeting is to be held March 
14, when first and second degrees will 
be conferred. 


More than 50 members attended the 
recent meeting of Gouverneur grange, 
No 303. Twelve candidates were in- 
structed in the third and fourth de- 
grees. Mrs S. F. Hartley and Mrs F. 
J. Bolton were made members of the 
committee to purchase a site for a 
grange building. The committee re- 
ported on the progress made during 
the previous two weeks and asked for 
extended time to make a decision. 
Mrs Harlow Collins, a delegate to the 
state grange, reported proceedings. 

Wolcott grange, No 348, had a large 
attendance at its recent meeting when 
the chief topic of discussion related to 
surplus money accumulating because 
of the increase of dues. It had been 
announced that there would be a re- 
port on the legal feature of rebating 
50% of the $1.20 dues. All members 
admitted that the dues ordered by the 
state grange are not needed by the 
local grange and that money is piling 
up so fast it will create a large sur- 
plus. A division of opinion occurred. 
Some members see no objection in the 
accumulation. They say the _ state 
grange has ordered not to return dues 
and the thing cannot be legally done. 
The other side says that when the 


money is once in the treasury, it is 
not “dues,” but “our money and we 
can do what we wish with it.” The 


local master, Frank L. Watson, favors 
obeying the -eonstitution and standing 
by state grange orders. Three law- 
yers were present at the meeting. 
zeorge S. Horton asserts that the 
grange can do as it likes with the 
money in the treasury. He reported 
that several granges had rebated 50% 
of the dues yearly to members for 
several years. E. H. Keilogg and A. 
C. Brink took the opposite side, saying 
that the master is not justified in al- 
lowing a resolution to be voted upon. 
The master would not permit a vote 
to be taken. 

Fredonia grange, No 1, 
qua county, will celebrate 
niversary on April 16. This is the first 
subordinate grange ever organized, 
and its program will be specially suit- 
able to the occasion. It will include 
an address by Mortimer Whitehead of 
New Jersey, past national lecturer. 

At the recent meeting of Pavilion 
grange, No 423, a business session fol- 
lowed dinner. The first and second 
degrees were conferred on two condi- 
dates. Menzo Christman, who attend- 
ed the state convention, gave a report 
and John McWethy, who was appint- 
ed in January as a committee to at- 
tend a conference of similar commit- 
tees from other granges in the county, 
reported the results of the conference 
on teaching agriculture in public 
schools. 


of Chautau- 
its 40th an- 


WEST VIRGINIA 

At a recent meeting of Aurora 
grange, No 372, better known as Uni- 
versity grange, at Morgantown, Pres 
D. B. Purinton of the university, Mrs 
W. K. Brainerd, Prof and Mrs W. A. 
Nolan and five others were initiated 
into the mysteries of the order. The 
word was conferred in full form by 
a team selected from the visiting 
members of six granges of the state 
and the local order. This makes 19 
persons who have joined the Univer- 
sity grange in one month The third 
and fourth degrees will be conferred 
in the near future and there will be 
a banquet. 


Berkshire Breeders Talk Business— 
Various subjects pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of the swine industry were 
dwelt upon at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Berkshire con- 
gress held at Nashville, Tenn. In his 
address on Disposing of breeding stock 
W. S. Corsa of Ill urged an organized 
campaign of public sales, and em- 
phasized the importance of advertis- 
ing. Atlanta, Ga, will entertain the 
next meeting of the assn. Officers who 
will guide the organization’s destinies 
in OS are: Pres, W. S. Corsa; vice- 
pres, Mr Honeycut of Ga: sec, C. S. 
Partlett of Pontiac, Mich; treas, J. 
A, Leeland of Springfield, Ill. The 
exec committee consists of: A. J. 
Lovejoy of T!ll, N. H. Gentry of Mo,, 
J. D. B. DeRow of Tenn, George G. 
Council of Till, J. Lewis Letterle of 
Harrods Creek, Ky 














































































































Feeaing the First Milk 


[From Page 322] 


make it take the place of colostrum. | 


They simply make the cows’ milk ap- 
proximate more nearly to the ordi- 
nary milk supplied by the different 
elasses of animals referred to. When 
cows’ milk, therefore, is fed to any 
of these classes of animals at birth, 
the plan is commendable which pre- 
cedes it by giving the newly born 
animals a little castor oil judiciously 
administered, by giving an injection, 
and in some instances by administer- 
ing both. 

With some young animals, as young 
pigs, it may be scarcely worth while 
to take so much trouble, especially 
if the animal is a weakling and the 
litter is large, but it is entirely dif- 
ferent in the case of a good calf or 
foal. If the young animal is of regis- 
tered parents the value is very con- 
siderable. Time cannot. be better 
spent than by laboring thus to save 
its life. 

In no way can the milk be made 
exactly like the milk of other classes 


of animals, but it is easily possible to 
so feed cows’ milk to young animals 
after digestion has once been started 
properly that they will thrive on it. 


of accommodation 
in digestion and assimilation that 
makes this quite feasible. A lamb 
may be grown on cows’ milk so as to 
attain as heavy a weight at one year 


There is a power 


as though it had been given ewes’ 
milk. This is also illustrated in the 
rearing of a large proportion of the 


human family on the milk of cows. 





The Cow a Machine 


DR E, E. TOWER, SUSQUEHANNA CO, PA 





If it be true that the cow is the 
most complicated piece of machinery 
ever built, then the man who takes 
upon himself the care and manage- 
ment of this animal’ must be a ma- 
chinist of the highest order. He must 
* be able to select, or, in other words, 
build up a machine that is capable of 
earning more than it consumes. He 





must know what kind of feed or fuel | 


to use in order to get the power. The 
man who runs the steam engine has 
only the ome machine in his charge, 


and when once he is become ac- 
quainted with its workings, he has 
mastered the situation. If a certain 


part of the machinery breaks or be- 


comes worn by use, duplicate parts 
can at once be obtained. Not so with 
the dairyman; he may have 40 or 
50 of these complicated animals in 
his charge, and no two require the 
same treatment or care. The farmer 
may study the needs of-one cow and 
be able to say for a certainty just 
what she requires to keep her in 
perfect condition and at the same 


time pay the most profit, but when he 
comes to cow No 2, he finds another 
problem, and so on through the herd. 


If we were to go to the national 
museum at Washington and see the 
first locomotive that was built and 


compare it with those of today, we 
would scarcely think they were made 
for the same purpose. Exactly so 
with the cow; her outward appear- 
ance does not present such a marked 


contrast, but her earning capacity 
has been greatiy increased. We can 
remember when a cow that could 


make one pound of butter in a day 
was considered a wonder Now if 
a cow will not make four or five 
pounds in a day, she is no good. 
What has caused the change? It 
has not come by chance. It has come 
by close, hard study, by experience, 
by using the different kinds of foods 
to see which would produce the most 
milk. A few years ago if a cow sold 
for $100 it was considered an exor- 
bitant price. Not long ago H. D. Roe 
of New Jersey sold Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline for $5500, -You may say this 
is simply a fad; if so, then why not 
devote a portion of our farms to rais- 
ing fads? -Those who have studied 
the wonderful mechanism of the ani- 
mal frame cannot fail to admire the 
marvelous structure, exact propor- 
tion. and given use of every part. 
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GENERAL FARM INTERESTS 
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GET THE GREATEST HARVEST 











IPE grain waits for no man. 
The loss of golden hours in the field means the loss 
of golden grain and the loss of golden profits. 
So the profits that you make from your grain de- 
pend upon your ting machines. 

Trouble and tinkering, breakdowns and delays through 
unreliable machines would mean the loss of time and money 
—would mean needless expense and worry. 

You cannot afford to risk your profits on doubtful har- 
vesting machines. 

And there is no reason_why you should. 

Because you know the machines you can always depend 
spon. 

Since the click of the first reaper—more than fwo hun- 
dred concerns have offered harvesting machines to the 
farmers. 

Out of these two hundred and odd, over one Aundred 
and ninety, up to the present time, have disappeared because 
their machines were not right. 

This means that thousands of farmers tried such ma- 
chines, lost money through them and condemned them. 

Through these rs of ‘‘testing’’ the farmers found the 
best and placed their greatest confidence in six machines. 

You know the machines that have earned first place 
through this test of time. 


And you know that the 


Champion, McCormick, Osborne, 
Deering, Milwaukee, Plano, 
Harvesting Machines 


hold their undisputedly supreme position today— 

—Because they are right— . 

—Because they have always done the best work— 

—Because they have always satisfied their users— 

Because they have pres’ by many years of use that they 
can always be depended upon. 

That is the reason (there can be no other) they have 
earned the approval of the farmers. 

This means that they have withstood a// the tests of a// 
conditions of harvest fields everywhere. 

It means that they are built on the right principles. 

It means that, of the numberless of harvesting ma- 
chines put out in the years past, these embody the ideas that 
have been most successful in actual work. 

It means that they are the net result of all the good that 
has been developed in a half century’s éxperience and exper- 
iment and that there is no feature about them that is untried 
or experimental. 


Today these machines are more popular than ever. 

This means that they have steadily led in a 
from year to year, thus holding the place they have estab- 
lished as the standard. 


In order that these machines shall continue to be the 
best, the International Harvester Company pays more than 
$350,000 a year to more-than two hundred men in its Depart- 
ment of Improvements. 


By working together the manufacturers are able to erect 
and maintain Experimental Shops and Laboratories to work 
out every principle and detail of harvesting machines, which 
would be far too costly for any one single manufacturer 
working alone. 


Thus this company is able to discover and devise better 
methods of operation, better principles of construction so 
as to make these machines more efficient, more easily oper- 
ated—better for you and better for your pocketbook, 


This company and the interests it represents have spent 
many millions for improvements and no single manufacturer 
working independently could afford to pay even a fraction of 
the sum this company pays for the greatest inventive genius 
and the highest mechanical skill necessary to produce the 
most improved harvesting machines. 


The demand for.them is so great that it:enables the In- 
ternational Harvester Company to own its own coal and iron 
mines, thus securing the best fuel and ore; its own iron and 
steel mills, thus producing the best iron and steel; and its 
own forests and saw mills, thus securing the best lumber. 


For the same reason this company is abie to select the 
best of all raw materials and maintain factories equipped 
with machinery of the highest type, manned by workmen of 
the greatest skill. 


Thus this company is able to produce a quality of con- 
struction, which could not possibly be maintained to supply 
the comparatively small demand which would come to mt : 
dividual manufacturer. 


In materials,. workmanship, design and mechanical 

rinciple, in every feature of construction, the International 

ine has a potent reason for its superiority and the satisfac- 
tion it gives you. 


Cail on the International dealer and secure a catalog. 


If you do not know an International dealer, write us, and 
we will be glad to give you the address of the one nearest you, 


Equal in importance to a perfect machine is perfect 
twine. The most perfect twine made may be had in Cham- 
ion, McCormick, Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, Piano and 
nternational sisal, standard, manila,and pure manila brands, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, 


U. S. A. 


International Lime:—Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Corn 
Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Feed Grinders, Knife Grinders, Cream Sep- 
arators, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, New Bettendorf Wagens and Steel King 
Wagons, and Binder Twine, 
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New York Edition 


Agriculture never occupied a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every way possible, 
American Agriculturist plans _ this 
edition for our own home people. 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
sireet, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


Approval of Proposed Highway Law 


The examination being given by the 
highway commissioners and supervi- 
sors to the changes proposed by the 
joint commission in the highway law, 
is bringing to the surface amend- 
ments of value toward making the 
proposed statute more workable when 
it is enacted into law. The general 
purpose of the bill meets with open 
expressions of approval. The classi- 
fication of the roads into state roads, 
and the designation of approximately 
4% of these highways to each county, 
connecting the villages and cities with 
through transportation, and the 
building of these roads entirely at the 
expense of the state, is deemed equit- 
able in the distribution, and satisfac- 
tory in method of payment. 

The state roads being once desig- 
nated, this leaves the next most im- 
portant roads as heretofore or here- 
after designated by the counties to be 
improved in the same order’ they 
would have been improved under the 
old statute. This enables county work 
to be placed on roads of lesser impor- 
tance at the same time that the state 
is improving the roads of greater im- 
portance. The continuation of state 
aid to the county and town roads, as 
heretofore, meets with general ap- 
proval, The creation of a department 
to be managed independent of poli- 
tics, to have sole charge of the main- 
tenance of the highways when once 
built, is another source of great satis- 
faction. The study of the proposed 
statute will go on, and hearings will 
be had at Albany for the full expres- 
sion of the opinions of those interested 
in the statute. 

The hearing in Albany last week 
on the highway law as reported to the 
legislature by the joint highway com- 
mission, was very well attended. Each 
county was taken up to learn of their 
approval or disapproval, and of sug- 
gested amendments. There was no 
opposition. All concurred in the gen- 
eral policy of the bill. The _ state 
grange approved of the bili, but de- 
sired in regard to through routes to 
be built and maintained by the state 
without cost to the town or county, 
that the values built up would be 
equal to, or greater than the so-called 
radiating system, 

The proposed bill provides for the 
construction of 3332 miles of through 
routes of highways to be known as 
state roads. It provides for the cre- 
ation of a county system, using the 
same maps and reserving the same 
position as now existing under the 
present statute. The remainder are 
to be town roads, and will continue 
to receive state aid 





The Erie Co growers’ and shippers’ 
assn was incorporated recently with 
$5000 capital Its object is to aid 
members to procure top market prices 
for vegetables and fruit. We will be 
glad to know the officers’ names and 
addresses. 


Manchester, Ontario Co—Last fall 
the Manchester Produce Co _ stored 


11,000 bbls apples, of which the last 
were sent to market a few days ago. 
This last carload was sold to Amer- 
ican consumers, and will not be sent 


‘AMONG THE FARMERS— 


to tne German market, where the 
bulk of the supply went. Mr Hosey, 
the company’s manager, says apple 


buyers will not make money on stock 
purchased last fall and held for mid 
and late winter trade. Those who 
disposed of part of their stock last 
fall and early in the winter, when the 
market was good, will not suffer so 
much. 

Rochester, Monroe Co—Local deal- 
ers report evaporated apples dull. No 
domestic or foreign buyers in the 
market. A reduction of 4c was re- 
cently made in the price of prime 
stock, which is now quoted at 6% to 
7c p lb. This cut, however, has not 
induced new business. Other grades 
are steady. Stocks in western N Y 
are reported large, and some will 
have to be carried over or sold at a 
loss. Apples were so high last au- 
tumn that evaporator men paid high 
prices. In other lines business is bet- 
ter. Over 100 loads of country prod- 
uce were received in the public mar- 
ket in one day last week, and many 
buyers made brisk trade, with good 
prices. Potatoes sold at 90c, cabbage 
at 15 to 20c p doz, onions 75 to SOc. 
700d demand for _ truck. Apples, 
argely of poor quality, sold from 30 
to Uc p bu; choice stock brought as 
high as 90c. Live chickens in great 
demand at 15c. Ducks not plentiful. 
Strictly fresh eggs 30 to 35c. Hens 
laying more freely than for some 
weeks. Butter 35c. 

Lexington, Greene Co—Stock is do- 
ing well. Hay not feeding well; 
weight will not hold out measure. 
Plenty on hand, $12 at barn. Potatoes 
60c p bu. No real estate moving in 
town. Butter 33c at creamery. Sleigh- 
ing has been good for about six weeks 
this winter. 

Campbell, Steuben Co—Farm work 
has been very much delayed, on ac- 
count of bad weather, and little has 
been accomplished. Large quantities 
of hay have been marketed = and 
pressed at Campbell, which have been 
sold at $12 to $16 p ton. Potatoes 50 
to 60c p bu, eggs 22c p doz, oats 50c 
p bu. 

Fowlerville, Livingston Co—The cold 


weather has stopped the hens from 
laying and eggs are bringing 24c p 
doz. Butter 32c p 1b. Some of the 
farmers that confracted sugar beets 
for the Lyons Sugar Beet Co last sea- 
son were not satisfied with their re- 
turns. 

North Rose, Wayne Co—Heavy 
rains last year made the bean crop 
rather poor in quality, and_ late fall 
rains discolored the beans more or 
less, farmers are being paid $1.50 to 
$1.75 p bu. Evaporated apples are 
being disposed of at 7c. 


McGraw, Cortland Co—Help is 
more plentiful than for several years 
and farmers are cutting more wood 
than usual. A large number of auc- 
tion saies are being held in this vicin- 
ity. The dairy inspectors that have 
been at work in this section recently 
find much improvement since the last 
inspection one year ago. Producers 
are receiving 60c p bu for potatoes, 


apples 75c, hay $12 p ton. Fresh 
cows are in good demand at $45 to 
$65 each. 

Johnstown, Fulton Co—Martin Ken- 
nedy has purchased the farm known 
as the Ad Stollor farm in Albany, 
and will convert it into a first-class 
and up-to-date dairy and _ poultry 


farm. Fred Evans, who has been on 
the J. K. Young farm for the last five 
years, has rented the Echo _ valley 
farm at Lebanon in Madison Co. 
Many farmers are disappointed in the 
price of hay, as it is several dollars 
less per ton than it was last fall. Eggs 
$2c, butter 35c. 

Afton, Chenago Co—Stock is win- 
tering well. Cows are higher in price 
now. Hay is selling at the barn at from 
$12 to $14 p ton. Straw has sold as 
high as $410 at the barn. There have 
been more sales of farms lately than 
ever before in this vicinity. Less auc- 
tions than common. 





Avoca, Steuben Co—Some potatoes 
are going to market, but are selling 
slowly at 6c p bu. Hay market im- 
proving, $2 to $38 p ton. There are 
several auctions of farm stock this 
spring, and considerable land has been 
sold. The Yates - anon Co of Penn 








Yan is cutting 400,000 ft of lumber 
this winter. 

Canandaigua, Ortario Co—A large 
crop of ice has been harvested. Some 
fruit growers say peach buds have 


‘been killed. Cabbage very low, only 
$5.50 p ton. Wheat $1 p bu, pota- 
toes 70c, hay $15 p ton: Pork is very 
low, and is not fed out well. Some 


farmers are going to haul out their 
shredded stalks which have spoiled in 
the mow. Good seed corn will be very 
scarce here. 

Elienburg Center, Clinton Co—Pota- 
toes are being sold at 65c p bu. 
Farmers are feeding considerably less 
than usual, owing to the scarcity of 
feed. Eggs 28c p doz. There is some 
talk of a railroad from the Delaware 
& Hudson to Lyons Mt. 

Johnson, Warren Co—Hay is very 
searce, selling at $20 p ton. Grain 
being fed in place of hay to a large 
extent. Middlings and bran $20 p 
ton, corn meal $27. Stock of all kinds 
in good condition. Old maple sugar 
makers predict a poor year, as there 
is yet frost in the ground, but prep- 
arations are being made for the usual 
run. Butter 25c p lb, eggs 20c p doz. 
Cows in good demand. 

Adamsville, Washington 
harvest about finished. More than 
the usual amount put up. Consider- 
able real estate is changing harms. 
Hay, straw and potatoes going to 
market in large quantities. 

Jefferson, Schoharie Co—The Farm- 
ers’ Creamery Co has rented the Hal- 
asay creamery and will do their work 
under the roof of the farmers’ cream- 
ery, and only one will be in oper- 
ation during the coming year. The 
farmers’ creamery. paid 34%c for 
butter fat last month and is. pros- 
pering. 

Elk Creek, Otsego Co—We have 
had some very severe weather in Feb, 
and ice is 12 inches thick. A good 
crop has been secured. Farmers are 
drawing feed, potatoes and wood. 
Nothing done on spring work. 

Gansevoort, Saratoga Co—C. A. 
Marshall will leave his farm Apr 1 
to move to Glenn Falls. Mr Park- 
hurst has moved onto <the Kelley 
farm. Butter brings 30c p Ib, eggs 
80c p doz, baled hay $18 p ton. Price 
for milk very low. 

Niagara Co Farmers’ Club met at 
Gasport and held a very large and 
enthusiastic meeting. The principal 
address was delivered by W. T. Mann, 


Co — Ice 


the well-known fruit grower of Ni- 
agara Co. He gave the history of his 


ten-year-old. apple orchard. In the 
afternoon. there was an address by 
Prof P, J. Parrott of the Geneva ex- 
periment station, who also discussed 
the growing of apples. 





Milk Prices Fixed—At a meeting 


of the milk producers of Oneida 
county and vicinity, practically all the 
leading producers were present to 
discuss prices. <A_ resolution was 
adopted by a unanimous vote fixing 
8c as the price to dealers for six 
months and 4c for the remaining six 
months. The months were not des- 
ignated, but it is generally under- 
stood that from Apr to Sept the 3c 
price will hold, and from Oct to Mar, 
’09, the 4c. Many producers are said to 
have been getting as high as 4c in 
winter, though the majority have had 
only 8c and a fraction; during the 
summer the price has ranged from 
2 to 3c. The prices established now 
are said to be no higher than those 
paid by Borden and others. 





At Albany, corn 6S8e p bu, oats 60c, 
rve 90c, bran $26@27 p ton, middlings 
26. baled timothy hay 16@19. Cmy 
tub butter 30@34c p Ib, prints 31@ 
835e, f c cheese 154@16c. Fresh eggs 
84c p doz, dressed fowls 14@15c p Ib, 
turkeys 18ce. ducks 18@14c. Choice 
potatoes 2.50@2.75 p bbl. sweets 3.50 
@4.50, vellow onions 1@1.10. turnins 
1, cabbage 4@6 p 100, nea beans 2.49 
@2.50 p bu. Apples 1.75@3.50 p bbl. 

At Rochester, wheat 9%5c p bu, corn 
Thc, oats 6O0c, middlings $28 np ton, 
bran 26, baled timothy hay 16@19. 
Pea beans 1.95@2 p bu, red kidneys 2, 
potatoes 7T0@S8c, beets 40c. cabbage 
Bic p doz, celery Q5c. lettree Bec. 
Choice anvies 248 p bbl. Cmv: tub 
butter 32@738c p Ih, prints 34c, dairy 
28@30c., Fresh segs 24c p doz. 

















Legislature Nears End of Session 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





Now in its llth week the leg- 
islature of 1908 has at last buckled 
down to the real work of legislation, 
with the hope, and some prospect, of 
final adjournment about the third 
week .of April. Politics, state and 
national, has been the chief retarding 
factor, and but for the approach of 
the primary elections, and the state 
conventions to nominate delegates to 
the national conventions, the end of 
the session might be even more clear- 
ly in sight. But there has been a dis- 
position to go slow all along the line, 
and until now the legislature has been 
to a great extent marking time. 

It looks now as if the legislation 
recommended by Gov Hughes for the 
abolition of gambling at the race 
tracks would be passed. The big hear- 
ing on the principal bill took place 
last Wednesday, and the feature of 
the day was an argument against the 
proposed legislation, by ex-Gov Frank 
S. Black. The gist of his argument 
was that the proposed enactment 
would do more harm than the condi- 
tions sought to be remedied, and that 
any legislation which did not effectual- 
ly reach all gambling would be a 
humbug. ‘There has been a great in- 
flux of activity on the part of the 
church people, and the race track 
people here now admit privately that 
they regard their battle as practically 
lost already. 

The new highway code, recommend- 
ed by the Allds committee, which 
worked on the questidOn all summer; 
is likely to be passed. When the first 
hearing on the bill was held last 
week, it was more or less eclipsed in 
public interest by the fact that the 
gambling bills were being discussed 
the same day. That was the day of 
the public school burning at Collin- 
wood, O; hence little mention of it 
got into the news dispatches that day. 
The senate chamber was well filled 
with earnest men discussing the all- 
important question. The interesting 
fact is that practically no opposition 
was exhibited to the main principles 
of the measure, and there was a gen- 
eral disposition to assist in perfecting 
the details of a workable law. It is 
understood that State Engineer and 
Surveyor Skene will present to the 
committee in writing his objections to 
the proposed highway commission of 
three, which will supplant the state 
engineer in control of road improve- 
ment. 

The governor has signed the bill, 
passed last week, providing for a 
$220,000 manufacturers and liberal 
arts building at the state fair grounds, 
This is the first step in the new com- 
prehensive plan for the development 
of the state fair plant at Syracuse, 
The supply bill, just presented by the 
assembly ways and means committee, 
contains a provision of $47,500 for the 
establishment of a state dairy build- 
i1.g and farm in St Lawrence county. 

S .ator Allds has introduced - an 
amendment to the agricultural law, 
carrying an appropriation of $150,000 
to pay owners of cattle slain by the 
state. The bill provides that the ani- 
mals shall be appraised, but fixes the 
maximum in all cases at $60. It elim- 
inates the present distinction between 
thoroughbred and common-bred_ cat- 
tle. The assembly has advanced, and 
will probably pass this week, the bill 
of Assemblyman Boshart, appropriat~« 
ing $43,650 for the state fair commis« 

on. 


At Syracuse, state corn 70c p bu, 
oats Hc, rve Sc, bran $27@28 p ton, 
middlings 26@29, baled timothy hay 
14@16. Heavy hogs 6%@T7T%c n Ib. 
Butter higher. cmy tubs 21@382c n 1b, 
prints 33c, dairy 28@30c. tc cheese 
16e. Fresh eggs 30c p doz, dressed 
fowls 18@20c p Ib, turkevs 22@ 5c, 
ducks 18@20c. Potatoes Tic@1 p bu, 
yellow onfons fic, turnips 40c. vea 
beans 2.15@2.40. Baldwin apples 3@ 
4 p bbl Parsnips We p bu, cclcery 
50c p doz 























With the Publishers 


Commission Merchants’ Poor Methods 





In spite of every effort to the con- 
trary, someone will occasionally creep 
into the advertising columns of 
American Agriculturist, who is not 
worthy the support of our subscribers. 
More than one complaint has reached 
us about Fred A. Johnson & Com- 


pany, wholesale commission mer- 
chants of 135 Atlantic Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The publishers have been 


carrying on thorough investigations, 
forcing this concern’ to “make good.” 

A few weeks ago Mr C. A. Brown 
of Maine complained to us that last 
October he had shipped Johnson a 
car of potatoes, receiving at the time 
in part payment $200, but subsequent- 
ly unable to get any satisfaction for 
the remainder. This complaint was 
written us under date of January 30, 
1908. We wrote Johnson under date 
of February 3, again February §8, 
again February 13, also wiring him, 
insisting on his side of the story. 
Finally we advised him under date of 
February 21 to the effect that he had 
ignored the three previous letters, and 
that if he did not immediately re- 
ply, we would place the matter in the 
hands of our attorney in Boston. We 
teld him that if he owed the Maine 
shipper money, it was up.to Johnson 
to settle the account. On the other 
hand, if he did not owe the money, 
then he should present his side of 
the story. Meanwhile, we promptly 
withdrew the advertisement of Fred 
A. Johnson & Company, pending 
the outcome of the _ investigation. 
Pressure of the kind indicated finally 
brought Johnson to a proper recog- 
nition of the matter. 


The original complainant, Mr C. 


A. Brown, now writes us that he has 
secured a settlement with Johnson, 
including check for balance due on 
the shipment of potatoes. “I thank 
you,” writes Mr Brown, “for .the 
same, and think it was you who did 
it. Johnson probably is all right 


financially, but it is a poor way 





to do business. He got my car of 
potatoes October 28, or nearly four 
months ago.” 

The position taken by Johnson is 
most unbusinesslike The first rec- 
Ognition by letter of our demands 
Was under date of February 24, when 
they begged the question flimsily, 
stating that they did not keep on file 
our telegram, neither did they retain ; 
copies of letters claimed to have been | 
written us. 

A similar complaint has reached 
us about this Fred <A. Johnson 
& Company from a fruit grower 
at North Leominster, Mass, who 
shipped the concern some pears Oc- 
tober 21 last, in first-class condition, 
carefully picked and handled. Quo- 
tations at the time were $2 to 4a 
bushel for Seckel, and $4 to $5 a 
barrel for Sheldon. The shipper was | 
offered $2.50 a bushel for the Seckels | 


in his home town. Instead, he placed 


his name in full on the box, sent it 
by express, and notified Johnson of 
the shipment. After some weeks 


without returns, a settlement was in- 
sisted upon, and not until a peremp- 
tory letter was sent under date of De- 
cember 16 did the shipper get even 
partial satisfaction. That brought a 
small check and a statement, the lat- 


ter including $1.10 “deduction for 
freight.” Now the fact is, the goods 
were not shipped by freight at all, 


but by express, and the fruit grower 
naturally asks the question, what sort 
of a commission merchant is he deal- 
ing with? Up to this time, Johnson 
has made no full settlement. to our ; 
knowledge, with the North Leomin- 
ster consignor No charge is made 
that Fred A. Johnson & Company are 
not financially responsible. nor that 
they cannot sell produce for farmers’ 
account at best market prices. But 
their methods are not satisfactory, 
and we shall refuse to admit the ad- 
vertising in future. The treatment 
of our two subscribers is utterly un- 
satisfactory. according to our ideas 
of business. 





_ American Agriculturist has been in 
our family ever since I was born, and 
I am now one of its subscribers, and | 
would not willingly do without it.—[A. 

C. Koory,: Albany County, N Y. 


IN 





INTEREST OF 
Keep Everiastingly at It 


Let me know by return mail wheth- 
er_the Winfieid poultry dealer is re- 
liable. I saw the advertisement in 
American Agriculturist once, and it 
does not appear in your paper any 
more. I am one of your subscribers. 

The advertiser you ask about is all 
right. He does not advertise in every 
number, but only when he has breed- 








ing steck to offer. This points a 
moral to other advertisers. If your 
adv doesn’t run regularly, our read- | 


ers wonder why. Keep everlastingly 


at it. 


—_———- — eo— — 

Your Next Door Neighbor engaged 
in poultry raising is so enthusiastic 
that you are liable to find his picture 
in the 1908 free catalog now being sent 
out by the Cyphers incubator com- 
pany of Buffalo, _N Y. That book, 
yours for the asking, is one of the 
very finest published this season by 
any house dealing in poultry supplies. 
With winter wearing away, and spring 
approaching, it makes one itch to get 
into the work. The pleasure and 
profit to be derived in raising poultry 
are known to thousands; others have 
but a glimmering of what it means. 
This Cyphers book is really an au- 
thority on approved and successful 
methods, and is good for beginners, 
for, practical farmers, and for experts. 
It is beautifully illustrated and con- 
tains many interes.ing letters telling 
the experiencé of poultrymen. Write 
@ postal card today to Cyphers incu- 
bator company, Buffalo, N Y. Say 
you are a reader of American Agri- 
culturist, and ask for this free book, to 
which you are entitled. 


Horse and Mule Raising in the south 








is the subject of Circular 124 of the 
bureau of animal industry, Uniced 
States department of agriculture. 
It discusses the inadequacy of | 
the local supply of these animals, |! 
reasons why they should be raised at 
home, possibilities of southern mule 
markets, methods of breeding, man- | 
agement and feeding. 


Ohio and Maryland Leaf—Reports 
from Baitimore say that receipts of O 
and Md heavy leaf tobacco are in- 
creasing somewhat, bu. inasmuch as 
shipments are of liberal volume stocks 
in warehouses are showing steady rv- 
ductions. Export demand is fair. Of- 
ferings at that market since Jan 1 are 
a trifle less than a vear ago. Good to 
the red Md leaf brings $9@12 p 100. | 








OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


The only roofing worth having is one 
that stays waterproof. 

And the only roofing that stays water- 
proof is made from the great - natural 
waterproofer—Trinidad Lake Asphalkt. 

Ask your dealer fer Genasco. Don’t accept a substitute. Write 
fer Book4S and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest prodecess of asphalt, and largest manufacturese of ready roofing in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York , San Francisco Chicago 











125,000 Complete Vehicles 


‘Sold Last Year 


There's a reason why so many Studebaker 
wagons, carriages and buggies are sold every 
. Farmers everywhere realize the superior workmanship and material put into Stude 
vehicles. They know that every Studebaker is made by experts and the skill 
andj ment used in their manufacture comes from over 50 years’ experi- 
ence. ey know that ' 


Point by Point They Are the Best 


Better material—better construction—greater con- 

i band designs—more real valve for 
the money. Ask the Studebaker dealer to show 
you the wagon shown in cut. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South Bend, Indiana 


i mention this r and send 8 in postage, we will mail 
- you ~ Studebaker” 1908 Farmer's Almanac. 






























All Farmers Without Telephone Service 
Should Write for This Book 


A valuable book on the rural telephone. It shows the 
importance of the telephone to the country dweller; 

it tells how to organize a telephone operating 

company, and gives model constitution 

and by-laws; .it describes telephone equip- 

ment, apparatus and construction used in 

rural lines; it treats of maintenance and oper- 

ation; it tells what is needed for the construc- 

tion of a rural line and how to estimate cost. 


Do not fail to get this book before making arrangements 

for telephone service. If you already have telephone ser- 
vice, write for our book, ‘Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of Telephone Lines.” A postal card request will 
bring you either book by return mail. Nowhere is more de- 
put upon the telephone after it is once installed than 

in the country. Rural lines need the best apparatus and 
equipment. The recognized best is that made and sold by the 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


Standard *“*BELL*’ Apparatus and Equipment 
and i used 
papfogusen ond Suppliers of All Apparatus rm cog 
Des Moines 
St. Louis 
ansas Cit 





Pelies gee 
v a 
y Salt Lak eCity Los Angeles 
AND racture Oo., Ltp.. 

er. innipeg 


Use Address Nearest You 


[26] 
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New York County Fairs Discussed 





, In a recent interview George T. 
Powell, president of the Agricultural 
experts’ association, is reported by the 
New York Times to have discussed 
the county fairs of New York in part 
as follows: 

“Gov Hughes in his message has 
done far more for the agriculture of 
New York than to appeal to farmers 
to cease from being the recipients of 
the gambling receipts of race tracks. 
He has raised the question of direct 
appropriations for agriculture, and 
this should give rise to a vigorous in- 
quiry into the general conditions and 
needs of the agriculture of the state 
~—-an inquiry not only into the expen- 
diture ‘of money appropriated for 
county fairs, but into all expenditures 
for agriculture. , 

“The original purpose of the state 
appropriation for agricultural affairs 
was to encourage local improvement 
in live stock and general farm pro- 
ductions. For several years very ac- 
tive interest was manifested and much 
good resulted, but in recent years so 
largely has the money been used in 
the interest of racing associations that 
local: horse breeding has not been 
properly encouraged. ‘For more than 
25 years the majority of New York 
farmers have not raised the horses 
needed in their business. Over 100,- 

horses are sold annually in New 
York city alone. These are raised 


mostly in the western corn growing 
states. A New York or Pennsylvania 
grown horse has an acknowledged 


higher value of 30% over western 
horses, because better water, feed and 
care produce firmer bone, better 
muscle and sounder feet. During the 
last ten years horses have advanced 
in value 160% and New York farmers, 
instead of being in a better position 
to take advantage of the higher value, 
are large buyers rather than gellers of 
this stock. Those farmers who have 
attempted to breed the trotting horse 
have not improved the breed, while 
most of them have lost their farms by 
the mortgages put upon them to meet 
the expenses and losses in a business 
for which they had neither capital 
nor adequate knowledge. 

The county fairs at present are 
given over too much to horse racing, 
shows and entertainments, most of 
which are of a doubtful character and 
of little value to agricultural commu- 
nities, while the cattle shows as con- 
ducted are of littie interest to farm- 
ers or to the public which attends 
them. The great needs of the fairs 
are more educational features. The 
managers should hold directors’ meet- 
ings in the winter, and invite farmers 
to attend them to consider more fully 
their interests. More of a horse show 
should be attempted; prizes should 
be offered for driving quality other 
than speed. Another feature of great 
value would be an exhibition of horses 
trained to meet automobiles, thresh- 
ing or traction engines or other ob- 
jects frequently met on country roads. 
Any agricultural society that will in- 
troduce such features and advertise 
them will find a new interest on the 
part of a large buying public, and 
every horse or pair of horses so 
trained and shown in a special class 
would be quickly in demand at a 
premium. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN POLITICS 

New York needs an awakening and 
revival in agricultural spirit, but this 
will not come until its great farming 
interests are made less subject to and 
removed from much of political dom- 
ination. No state has greater advan- 
tages for a highly prosperous agricul- 
ture, with markets and transportation 
facilities unequaled. It has a de- 
pariment of agriculture that is spend- 
ing large sums of money appropriated 
by the state annually. In the estima- 
tion of the best thinkers, too largely 
in the direction of political fence 
mending rather than in giving to the 
state a strong, leading and progressive 
agricultural policy. New York ap- 
ples, from their generally poor qual- 
ity and poorer packing, have steadily 
grown in disfavor with the best trade 
of our cities, which are supplied from 
orchards 3000 miles away. For the 
same reason our apples are suffering 
in foreign markets. Being the owner 
of a New York orchard of 10,000 ap- 
ple trees and knowing that as fine ap- 
ples are produced in this state as in 








WITH NEW YORK FARMERS 


any part of the world. I can speak 
with some authority on this point. 
Farmers have large power and in- 
fluence in public affairs. It is their 
opportunity, with a governor interest- 
ed in having the best service rendered 
in every branch of state government, 
to rise to the ocasion and co-operate 
and aid in a progressive agricultural 
movement that shall put New York 
state, with its splendid advantages, to 
the front, and demand that in the ex- 
penditure of money appropriated for 
agriculture more business and less 
politics be put into it. 
—- 


Good Roads and Barge Canal 








At the recent meeting of the cen- 
tral New York farmers’ club in Utica 
a large attendance gathered to hear 
three representatives of the state en- 
gineer’s department outline the prog- 
ress made on the plans for the barge 
canal and to discuss good roads. When 
the latter subject was brought up Wil- 
liam Walsh of Bridgewater said that 
on the Bridgewater road several thou- 
sand loads of old decayed stone from 
fences had been drawn for the spring 
work. He. claimed these are not fit 
for foundation, as they will be pow- 
dered by traffic after going through 
the stone crusher. For a road which 
costs $7000 a mile better stone should 
be used; this quality would not be 
worth $3000 a mile. The state engineer 
on goodroads, GeorgeR. Winslow, said 
that soft stone would not be permitted 
and Engineer Jenkins reported that 
he knew places where Mr Winslow 
had discarded such stone and will do 
so again. 

State Engineer Skene was to have 
been present. to talk on the barge 
canal, but he sent three representa- 
tives instead, who discussed various 
lines of work and brought eut much 
information regarding the details. 
William R. Hill, special deputy en- 
gineer, spoke in part as follows: 

We have 450 miles of canal, while 
the Panama canal has but 50 miles. 
The Panama canal has but six locks 
and four or five reservoirs, while the 
barge canal will have 55 large locks, 
six other locks, making 61 in all; 40 
dams, 18 guard gates, a steel viaduct 
230 feet, three reserviors, 200 bridges, 
and many other structures. The work 
is simply immense. 

The chambers of commerce of Buf- 
falo, Rochester and New York were 
disposed to criticise, but when they 
found what had been done they were 
astonished and satisfied. 

The work is well equipped with ma- 
chinery, and the value of the machin- 


_ery plant now is almost $1,000,000. We 


have now 17 contracts let at $22,340,- 
000. The estimate made on them was 
$23,464,000, so that we are $1,623,000 
within the estimate. Contracts for 
work at Little Falls and west of 
Rochester will probably be let. There 
are 90 miles of contract ready for let- 
ting. We have plans and specifications 
for 214 miles, and hope to complete 
all the plans and specifications this 
year. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE WATER 

Robert E. Horton, formerly of Uti- 
ca, spoke on The water question, say- 
ing it may be divided into three parts, 
one to get an adequate supply; sec- 
ond, to get it into the canal at the 
right place at the right time, and in 
the right quantity, and third to control 
the floods and see to it that the water 
does not do more harm than benefit. 
The resources of the state of New 
York will not die off when the barge 
canal is completed. 

The canal will be of benfit to Utica 
and Oneida county in-a number of 
ways. You will not all be shippers. 
There will be a large amount of money 
spent here. The principal reservoir 
and the largest and most important 
near Utica will be at Hinckley. The 
canals to be built in Canada will not 
injure our prestige as a state. Utica 
has apparently always been a constst- 
ent advocate of canal improvement 
and enlargement. 

Since its completion in 1821, the 
Erie canal has been enlarged several 
times. In these enlargements men 
from Utica and Whitestown have al- 
ways been engaged. In eaoh case the 
enlargement of the canal has been fol- 
lowed by a period of unusual pros- 
perity in this state. The canal means 
much to you as farmers. If you are 
not shippers you will be benefited be- 
cause the great natural highway of 





commerce through this state will be 
maintained and New York and Buffalo 
will maintain their commercial su- 
premacy. hese cities and the coun- 
try are interdependent. In many lines 
New York is still toremost as a pro- 
ducing state and to meet competition 
it must have shipping facilities. 


Life Among Agricultural Students 








Every week students are sent out 
by the college on milk tests or re- 
tests, others go to nearby farms to 
prune, spray, bud or graft, according 
to the season and work desired; some 
from the poultry plant are called up- 
on to judge poultry, and the exten- 
sion work department sends out stu- 
dents to speak at various institutes 
and grange meetings throughout the 
state. All of this is of practical value 
in the student’s education and at the 
same time enables many farmers to 
solve their problems or refer to others 
who can do so. Perhaps the student 
looks up some special problem for the 
farmer or sends him literature. Farm- 
ers are thus getting more in touch 
with the college. 

A wonderful enthusiasm is develop- 
ing among the short course students. 
These men are at the college only 
three months, yet they organize with 
class officers, pins, yells, musical clubs 
and debate teams. After several; de- 
bates, teams were chosen from each 
of the four classes to contest for a 
25 cup. This cup was given two 
years ago, and is to remain in posses- 
sion of the winners while they can 
defend it. The poultrymen have 
twice won it. The dairy team was 
defeated by the general agricultural 
team. The poultry club team defeat- 
ed the horticultural ctib, and recent- 
ly the poultrymen were defeated 
by the general agricultural team in 
one of the hottest debates ever held 
at the college. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, March 9, 1908. 

At New York, receipts of beeves 
continued light all last week; but wich 
a limited home demand and moder- 
ate export inquiry, prices were not 
advanced, and closed steady to firm. 
The average quality was only fair. 
Veals on moderate supplies held 
strong; closed steady to firm. Very 
few barnyard or western calves ar- 
rived, and prices were fairly steady. 
Milch cows less active, and the mar- 
ket averaged $2@3 lower than the 
previous week. 

There were 21 cars of cattle and 
1800 calves on sale today. The mar- 
ket was firm; steers 10@15c higher, 
bulls advanced 10c, and cows were 
firm to a fraction higher. Calves in 
fair demand and steady. Common to 
choice steers $4.50@6 p 100 Ibs, in- 
cluding 915-lb Pa steers at the inside 
figures; bulls 3.60@4.50, 2 extra state 
bulls, 1450 to 1980 lbs, 4.60@4.85; cows 
2.25@4.25, 1365-1b _ bee 4.60. Veals 
5.50@9.50, culls and buttermilks 5, 





barnyard calves 3@3.50, western 
calves 3.50. 

The few sheep offered last week 
sold at steady prices, with a little 


firmer feeling for good and prime 
sheep. Lambs continued dull. There 
were 19 cars on sale today. Sheep in 
limited supply and _ steady; lambs 


steady to strong. Common to good N 
Y state ewes $3.75@5 p 100 Ibs; com- 
mon to choice state lambs 6@7.80; 
state yearlings 6. 

Hogs fell off after Monday of last 
week, closing 10@20c lower. Today 
there were about 270 hogs on sale. 
The market advanced 25c, following a 
sharp rise at Buffalo. State hogs, 123 
to 210 Ibs average, $5.10@5.25 p 100 
Ibs, N Y pigs, 108 to 112 Ibs, 5@5.20. 


THE HORSE MARKET 


The demand for horses that can be 
used for agricultural purposes is @ 
prominent feature in the market at 
the present time, while the inquiry 
for draft horses and chunks is still 
below normal, owing to the lack of 
contract work and general business 
depression. Good, sound, second-hand 
horses are selling at the range of $90 
@200 ea, with some inferior stock at 
lower prices. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market was 
in much better condition early this 
week. Monday’s supply footed up 90 
loads, and prices advanced 10@15c. 
Fat steers sold at $5.75@5.90 p 100 





lbs, fair to good beeves 5@35.40, heif- 
ers 4@5.30, bulls 3@4.90, cows 3@ 
4.75, oxen 3.50@4.40, feeding steers 4 
@4.75, stock steers 3.50@4.25, veal 
calves 6@8.50, coarse calves 4@35, 
milch cows 20@60 ea. 

Buyers are showing more avidity in 
picking up swine supplies. Heavy hogs 
sold ground $5 p 100 lbs, medium 
heavy Yorkers 5.05@5.10, light York- 
ers 4.95@5, pigs 4.60@4.70. A light 
supply of sheep, with the market in 
good shape. - Lambs realized 6.50@ 
7.65, culls 4.50@5.50, wethers 5.50@6, 
ewes 4.75@5.60, bucks, stags, etc, 3.50 
@4.75. 

At Buffalo, cattle sold 10@1lic 
higher at the opening of this week’s 
trade. Receipts no more than needed. 
Prime steers fetched $5.65@5.90 p 
100 Ibs, fair to good 5.25@5.50, heif- 
ers 4.25@5.30, bulls 3.25@5, cows 3@ 
4.75, canners 1.75@2.50, feeding steers 
4@4.75, veal calves 7@9.25, inferior 
calves 4@5, milch cows 25@58 ea. 

A strong hog market, with Yorkers 
moving at $5@5.05 p 100 Ibs, heavies 
5@5.10, pigs 4.50@4.65. Lambs in keen 
request at 7@7.75 for best and 5@6 
for cuils. Wethers sold at 5.50@6, 
ewes 5.25@5.75, bucks 3@4.75, com- 
mon sheep 3@4. 





Temperance Movement Worries Brewers 


No doubt exists that growers «both 
in the U S and the U K are somewhat 
worried over the pronounced temper- 
ance movement, which seems to be 
gaining force every day. The proposed 
anti-licensing bill in the U K, if 
passed, will certainly demoralize the 
beer trade of the U K. The agitation 
in favor of the measure has been so 
aggressive that it has resulted in a 
sharp decline in quotations for brew- 
ers’ securities. 

It is claimed by those who are in 
close touch with conditions that be- 
tween 15 and 20% of the ’07 hop crop 
of Ore now remains unsold. Some of 
the latest purchases there were 
at very low prices, ranging from 4@ 
5l4c p lb. Cal sales are reported 
around 5c. 

The hop situation here in the east 
is quite sluggish. Some medium to 
good crops are bringing 8@12c p lb 
in N Y state. It is claimed that really 
fancy lots would command better 
than 12c, but none have been offered 
recently. Foreign advances are not 
particularly hopeful. 

LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
[In cents per lb with comparisons.} 
1908 1907 1906 
N Y state, ch..14@15 21@23 16@17 

med to prime 12@14 19@21 15@16 
Pac coast, ch.. 8@ 9 16@18 13@14 

med to prime 6@ 7 13@15 11@12 


ee 3 ocean ue be 4@ 6 8@9 5a 8s 
Se ee ne 28@34 35@42 30@40 





British Growers Clamor for Tariff on Hops 





United States hop growers should 
not lose sight of the fact that British 
producers, utterly disgusted and dis- 
heartened at the present depressed 
state of the market, are clamoring 
for the establishment of a duty on 
all foreign hops entering the U K. 
There is a proposition to impose a 
duty of about $8.50 p 100 Ibs on all 
hops coming into Great Britain. 

Foremest, British agricultural socie- 
ties have placed themselves on rec- 
ord as favoring the following: “An 
import duty of $8.50 p 100 Ibs on all 
foreign hops to be paid on landing. A 
clause in the coming licensing bill 
prohibiting the use of chemical pre- 
servatives and flavorings in all bever- 
ages called beer, ale, stout or porter. 
The compulsory marking of all for- 
eign hops landed in England, with 
exactly the same particulars as the 
law requires in regard to English 
hops.” 





At Buffalo, pea beans $2.15@2.20 p 
bu, red kidney 1.80@2, potatoes S0@ 
88c p bu, yellow onions 85c, cabbage 
38@3.50 p 100 Ibs, celery 4.50@5 p cra, 
lettuce 50@75ic p bx, radishes 10@ 
20c p doz bchs, turnips 1 p bbl. Cmy 
tub butter 30@31c p Ib, prints 32 
33c, dairy 27@28c, f c cheese 14 
16c. Fresh eggs 25c p doz, storage 
20c, live turkeys 16@17c p Ib, fowls 
14c, chickens 18@14c. Baled timothy 
hay 16@16.50 p ton. 



































































Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
in ican Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
a word you can advertise anything 


‘ment and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must address on, as we 


hare 
cannot forward replies sent to this bg m= 
copy ~~ —* be received Friday to 
eertion in of the foll owing week. Adve: 
— os of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 


at the above av will be 

inserted in EpeeL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FA ED TYPE or i 4 of any 
kind will be Silowed under this = thus making 


& small as noticeable as a 
* THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only 


FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





‘Parmers’ Exchange Advertising | 


LF ay in- | 
rtise- 


FARMERS’ “EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED AND BUFF ——. Buff Leghorns, 
heavy saving bred from . only. 
i e- - Gb. PARKE W. MOUL, "Bast Green- 
UO 








sige Co =~ a and four hens. Pure 
Si Comb u eo, good birds if sol 
G. 3. HALL, mmdale, O. 


Bae pa pin ad WYANDOTTES— gut. be. 
: 1 ga card free. 

OYSTER Siemaberay Ridge, 

SNOW WHITE WYANDOTTE, Rose Comb 

Brown Leghorn eggs: — fre. GOLDENROD 

FARM, Stewartstown, 











RHODE egy es xm poet 
layers; some of o 15 1S ew 8 $.. 


RIS, Princess pA 


egg a lg catalog of ssteo-utgaing Bos 
and Wyandottes at moderate 
son. WILLCREST FARMS, Oakford, 








Pe ge ay tgp ort choice laying 
15 $ hundred. J. E. 
CARPENTER, east 66, ‘Ashville, N Y. 


CHOICE REGISTERED Percheron stallions and 
M. BAK Manhattan, | 


mares, Address © 
Branch stable, J. M. HASWELL, Hoosick, 
BROOKLANDS FARM Holsteins, Stittville, N Y; 
istered stock 5 ase 7 ape bargains in bull ‘calves, 
age. W. L. PENTECOST, Supt. 
“DEHORN 2% Jersey herds by wing Polled Jersey 
‘ balls. You things for am. CHAS 8. HAT- 
FIELD, BR re Springfield, 
Sh ee Berkshire 
boars  sensenaite. 
MULLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. 
FOR SALE—No 1 draft stallion, 
price $00. H. 


weight about ews 
Wheeling, W Va. 











bred sows, 
WILLIAM 





six years old, 
E, ESALY, 








EGGS—Barred Rock, Pekin duck — per 13; 
Bronze farkey, 2.50 per 5. S. Y¥ YRN, Cam- 
bridge, 

SOUS 


MISCELLAN 


stiff brush to your faded carpet, without removing 


| PERFECTION CARPET DYES applied with a, 


it from the floor will make it bright and new. 
=e rich and very durable. Rose, crimson, terra 





EGGS—Two sittings $1.50, 30 chicks §%, 
cockerels $1.25, White pullets (laying) §1. 
HORN FARM, Lancaster, Pa. 


rown 
LEG- 


green (hght, dark and olive), blue 
that and dark). 10 cents per package, three for 
2% cents, six for #@ cents, 









‘$31 
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SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





MEN AND WOMEN-—We are a clearing house 
for whatever position you desire. e hey you in- 
crease your Send us your nance, address 
(town, county, state), age. experience (if any), two 
references, location preterred, position and salary 
desired. We will list you with the largest and 
best concerns in the line you desire, and place 
them in correspondence with you. Our terms ave 
one dollar for listing, aud if you accept a position 
directly or indirectly through our influence, you 


are to pay us five per cent of whatever salary you 
receive, fr first year. payable monthly. H. J 
COMPANY 








MAY (Department C), Petersburg, 
N Y. ‘ 
FARM _ ame and kind help ag 
free of oc by the Labor Intecmation’ © Oftice for 
Italians re) fayette street. 1198 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICS. 
Send for circular and application blanks. 
WANTED. Position as foreman on fruit, poult » 
or stock ranch. Have haa experiences with sume 
American, sober and married. Address me tor ret 
erences. R., No 2, Box 37, Winthrop, N Y¥ 





FARMERS desiring help or farm hands wishing 
—_ of location to another county or state should 

address to EMPIRE STATE FARM HEL?’ 
EXCHANGE, Canastota, N Y. 





} 


es One k 
covers four pe yards. 
ll directions. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


AND OYSTER SHELL for poultry. 


SEA SHELL 
SHELL CO, Guilford, Ct. 


CONSOLIDATED 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—One 100-egg Prairie state Secubater. 


; one 120-egg Prairie state incuba three 
Bi-cus Prairie state incubators, each: ‘200- 
imeland incubator, $12; one 175. Natural 

len incubator, $10;' one 2-egg Never Sink incu- 
bator, $12; six outdoor Olentangy brooders (75 
chicks), $4 each; all in good ans © order and 
le Eggs for nag a Barred 


, White Indian Game, S C R I Reds, White 
Leghorns and Wyandottes, $ per 100, $0 per 1000 
White i ee pounee _bierons, $1 per pair; 5 al00 | ots 


Jersey St Lambert stra 
ELKINS eOPOULTRY. ARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 





“ae, alias ostalog Be. 





WHITE WY ry er 2i3-egg stra 
choice cockerels, 100 eggs $5, sitting $1.50. BONNIE 
VIEW FARM, ” Montgomery, N Y¥. 





BARRED ROCKS—Choice, quick-growing stock: 
cockerels $2, pullets $1.25; eggs. 15 $1, per hundred 


$%. M. HOLDEN, Gresham, 
RANE’ HA An. 








15 BEGGS, $1, prise winners, 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively, 75 ct 


8 
M. EDWARDS, ly 


cents for trial 
A, Foxcroft, Me. 


FOR SALE—Two tons hen manure, dry and clean: 
how much you offer? 
POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 


| RED CEDAR POSTS and poles of all kinds. 
ee  oae and further eae write to F. W. 
cCLURE, Murfreesboro, 














eee OF PLANK, oo strongest. Book 

stamp. SHAWVER OTHERS, Bellefon- 
FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, etc, address 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 


| 








for 13 eggs, $4 for $10. FRANK 
Water Mill, N Y. 
WHITE ROCKS—Prices reasonable. Eggs and 
winning stock. HOCH & FREDERICK, 
bersburg, Pa. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—For choice stock or 
from select matings, write FISHER BROS, 
Collinsville, oO. 


BUFF ROCKS 





ONLY—Birds scoring ot to 























23-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns os é #2 and $3 per 5. H. S. PETTY, 
exclusively: eggs and day-old chicks, fertility and Rock » we 
safe delivery guaranteed: circular wi prices free; 
4 cents in ~—— for photo showing interior con- Le GEESE, ae ducks and Pearl 
struction of breeding pens, trap-nest arrang cheap, stamp. H. S. McLOUD, Port 
etc. GRANT. MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. Byron, N Y. 
“ FOR SALE—All ae Pane poultry, ducks, 
ORCHARD RIDGE POULTRY FARM, home of | turkeys, _ guineas, GC SHELLY, 
America’s best S © White Leghorns and Rhode Florin, Pa. 
—~ + Reds; eggs for a ean. $1.50 | 
15; Reds, $2 and % per 13. A. | 
s NY noes. BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS > 
_BOUCEK, P*Blingerlands, NY. 15 $1, $5 per 10. WOODLAND POULTRY FARM, 
Milton 
EGGS—Buff Orpington, 15 $1, 100 $5, pair chick 
, Ra Ay’ ond os Bo Berk- S C WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, Wyckoff- 
boars, one and two years : ; x. ee GRAD 
faumers’ prices W. LOTHERS, Pera Lack, Pa’ ee oS a 





Bo ROCK and 8S C White Leghorn coc! 


from $2 up. White Pekin ducks, White Bol. 
ed turkeys, eggs in season. BROOKWOOD 
FARM, Greenville Delaware. 





THOROUGHBRED 8S C ee Island Reds and 
White Wyandottes; stock and eg Red_cockerels, 
$1.50 and $2 each. IVYWOOD POULTRY FARM, 
Avondale, Chester Co, Pa. 





MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS satisfy. Bred 
13 years from best laying strains in America. Stock 
and eggs at farmers’ prices) ROBERT B. PUSEY, 
Princess Anne, Md 





BARGAINS in breeding stock. Rocks, Reds and 
Leghorns; puilets. liens or cockerels; eggs for hatch- 
ing. 26 for = PLEASANT VIEW FARM, Box 72, 
Seward, N 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS exclusively, | 


een 
WILLIAM 


laying strain; hatching eggs; 
SCHLUER, Jamesport. 


12 & i iin rs; 





—— COMB BUFr ORPINGTONS exclusive- 
ges $1, choice utility matings. ‘$2, unexcelled 
matings RIP VAN WINKLE FARM, Purling, 





LAKEWOOD STRAIN White Leghorn layers 
are greatest profit payers; bred for layers and size. 
: il = -2.. BD: FANOHER, Cattaraugus, 





BRONZP TURKEYS from 4-lb toms, 2%-Ib 
ens. Winners the world over. R I Red cock- 
a $l Stamp. GEO WOLF, Seneca Falls, 





ABSOLUTELY STAY warts Wyandottes ; 
15 $1,100 $%; guarantee customers ; 


isfied 
Fo producers. W. SHOEMAKER. 


good 
Laceyville, 





BRONZE TURKEYS, toms $%, 10 eggs 50. 
Fine, beautiful birds. hardiest and best — strain 
known. ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfield, N Y, 





zs WEANDUETES. Leghorns, Reds. Eggs 
Cireular free. Prices 


right “FAIRVIEW F FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. 





POULTRYMEN--Send for our new 3-page illus- 
trated poultry catalog. «bsointely free. RAST DON- 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS. Marietta, Pa. 





be aro yaa me ponitry. varieties. 
ork. gs $i: @. $2. Petales. H. K. 
MOH. Routes “t Quakertown, Pa. 


bred cnvien beogie*. 
| Guerases  onbven, Write t tor circular. P. F. 





RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS—Choice stock; 
7m reasonable. FRED EMMONS, King Ferry, 





BARRED ROCKS—A few left, 
class eggs. GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, N J. 


cheap, also high- | 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


i a a? SETS—A few genuine Glencoe 
sets for We give full instructions how to 
plant, vaitivate and grow successfully. Always a 
rea: et with high prices. Get the genuine 
articles. A money-maker. We send samples free 
with one bottle is to any address. SITTERLY 
MARKET CO, Pelisville, N Y¥. 


SECOND CROP and northern grown seed pota 
toes, berry plants, choice seed corn, etc. My free 
descriptive catalog gives full and more complete in 
formation; 3) years’ experience W. HALL, 
Marion Station, Md. 








nd 
w. CusHING & OO, | 


} 
EAST DONEGAL 


* 
POSITION 





WANTED-— 


vultry, vegetable 
om. or gentleman's place. 


Fruit, 
FRED’ K HILL, Lyme, 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. Po 
sitions secured. Catalog free. —e TELE 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box |, Lebanon, Pa. 





ge MAN by month en farm. C. PETTY, 


Gil 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 











Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Eact: 
Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York Oity 














FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $3.50 to $4.50 FARM OF 33 ACRES on main ‘sf and 
bushel; white onion sets §3 bushel; yellow onion Ithaca road. Fair house, several barns, 130 acres 
$2.50 bushel. Garden peas, cowpeas, clover timber, balance good farming land, % mile to vi! 
seed potatoes, etc. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND lage. Price $16 per acre. Farm will keep 3 cows; 
Milford, Del. creamery at village. This is a good creek farm 
on d trolley line. Timber to pay for it 
NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES—No Easy terms. This is « good investment; belong 
blight; Raleigh, ljonia, Twentieth Century, Manis- to lady that has no use for it. HALL’S FARM 
tee. SAMUEL FRASER, Genesee, N Author | AGENCY, Owego. N Y¥. 
of “The Potato’ book. Formerly at Cornell exp 
station. 4 . 
IDAHO, the land of sunshine and opportunity 
ontien! ota, wounnr— Bountiful. anne what | 515.000 acres of fruit land open to entry under 
Carey act. No crop failures under irrigation, proj 


A 4 about it. ther ye- 
> RENKIDGR” FRUIT 


ih, ont ot 

STRAWBERRY. raspberry, asparagus. gna. 
| plum, r, cherry trees. Catalog. L’'AMOREAUX 
NURSERIES, Schoharie, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Thoroughbred — a turkeys. MRS 


SEEDS, potatoes, onion sets, 100.000 vegetable 

















HARRIET CHUMBLEY., Draper plants; ae 4 direct. GLICKE’S SEED FARMS, 
ster, Pa. 
SALE-—Superior White Rock cockerels, $1.50 each, —--— -—_— 
W. P. NORTHUP, Addison, N Y. WESTCHESTER Seton AND per cent 
ination. H. A. SO AND, Santis Oor- 
WHITE ROCK EGGS. 6 $1, © $2.50, 10 $41.50. | ners, N Y. 
GEORGE BURT, Oakwood. O. q i 
| CALIFORNIA PRIVET. Cardinal strawberries, 
WHITE HOLLAND toms, Pekin drakes. EDWIN | fruit trees, etc. SAMUEL C. DE OOU, Moores- 
GARDNER, Route 2, Salem, 0. town, N J. 











ects backed by the government. Cheap land, bounti 
| ful water. Specia cheap rates to Idaho March 

31 to a 1b, next or free information write 
LEAGUE OF SOUTHERN IDAHO COMMER 
CIAL CLUBS, Boise, Ida. 

6000 MONEY-MAKING FARMS for sale in 14 
states. ‘“‘Strout’s List 19,’’ the largest illustrated 
catalog of farm bargains, with reliable information 
of farmi localities, ever issued, including bond 

for R fare, mailed fre« Dept 4, K. A, 

TROUT CO, 150 Nassau St, New York 








NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt 


img camps and — bd estate of every de 
seri m. Oircular receipt of address. 
Dept 3%, P. F. LeLaND i Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. 








50 BROWN ieences cockerels, cheap. NEL- SEED CORN—W. H. ALEXANDER, Stewarts- 
SON’S, Grove City, town, York county, Pa. J ~ 4 FOR SALE. also one for rent on the 
eastern shore of Maryland Salist . For fu'! 
FINE, MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys. HAVEN DAHLIAS—2 kinds, $1. Catalog. H. BURT, | particulars, address SAMUEL P WOODCOCK 
HOWE. Dublin, Va. Taunton, Mass. Salisbury, Md 
TRISH CORRBUER  exrly seed potatoes low | 8 VIRGINIA FARMS-Good farms, $% and w; 


LIVE STOCK 


JACKS AND MULES~Raise mules and get at, 
265 ~, to 


fine large jac jemnies and mules 14 
hands high, we from 700 to 1500 Ibs, — 
Cheap now. ll pay : } 03 of buyer's ~ 
fare and shipping. Stoc’ ranteed. Write 
prices today. KREKLER'S" JACK FARM, West 
Elkton, Ohio. 





MAGNIFICENT HOLSTEIN BULL, one year 
old, straight and handsome enough for show pur- 
poses. A R O records of his six nearest dams 
average over.22 Ibs. First check for $75 takes him. 
A real bargain. ARCADY FARMS, Goshen, Orange 
County, N Y. 


STAR FARM REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—If 
you are interested in this breed of cattle, and will 
state your wants, ~~, = ond, a a ae copy 





of our illustrated: tion, ‘arm_ News.” 
Hi AcE L. BRONSON. Dept G, 
Cortland, N Y. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 

A large —_— 8, ae eae T - -y akin ; 
HAMIL- 
TON, hranville, 


WHY BREED to scrubs when you can pay a reg- 
istered German Coach re ae for . OF a 
half-bred. four, for . VANDERVEER 
BROS, Glen, N ¥. 


vara 3 HOLSTEIN CATTLE, Chester White and 
Jersey pigs. cheap; roofing slate, dark blue. 
M. BENNINGER, 











ww at wholesale. W. 

Beaningers, Pa. 

PERCHERON ond. French i --y a > for 
ssle. Make money 


money ‘7 better horses. Write Er woop 4 “kiN. 
Auburn, N Y. 


prices. WM SCHROEDER, Lock Haven, Pa. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken American fox and 
beagle hounds, also eligible Collie pups. Stamps 
for ee AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOR, West Ches- 


ter, 


COLLIE PUPS, natural 
) marked. size - “ 
K. CR Y, Catawissa 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG—Oollies. Jerseys, 
horses. CLYDE BURNESON, West 





heelers. beautifully 
Pedigreed, %. WM 





poul 
Bridge 
water, Pa. 


FULL BLOODED Scotch ee for sale by L. 
W. CATTERMAN, Bryan, 0. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR be Extra vod Root and - Contard 
en ts six tons; ce ress 
| DAVID RICKER Lexington * BS 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


& Cents Per Word 























AGENTS WANTED 


AGE every month selling wonderful 
for sworn statement 


Fay echoes set. Send 
of profit ; oqnenee territory. On" fit free 


THOMAS. MFG CO, 714 “HH” St. Dayton, O. 


per acre, buildings included, 30 to 2000 acres each 
easy terms. J. C. EGGLESTON, Amelia, Va 











FARM.--61 acres, fertile, well watered, good build 
ings, mile from Mercer on state roed. ARCHI! 
MILLER. Mercer, Pa 

FARMS—Mild. healthy climate; good markets 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 

FARMS FOR SALE in all locations. BRIGG: 
& KOONZ, 13 Ballston Spa, N Y. 











A Greet Return for the 
Investment. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
From my one little adv in your valu- 
able paper for utility R C RI Red 
cockerels and pullets, I received fif- 
teen (15) inquiries in less than a week 
from which I sold over $60 worth of 
stock, all I had of that quality. 1: 
also led to the sale of a pen of my 
show s‘ock (1 male and 4 females), for 
$50. I consider the above a great return 
for the investment of one little do! 
lar, and you may be sure that the 
Agriculturist will be my medium 
whenever I have anything to offer in 
the future.—[Mrs Clarence A. Houck, 
Orehard Ridge Poultry Farm, Slinger- 
lands, N Y. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN_ 
| S8TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











The Rubber 
Boots Bogts. With 
































oy agg eect ll Oh decreasing steadily, and the amount 







leak. Protect the feet. Lots more lished on earlier pages. Exports of the 
comfort. Paes SNS, SOaeEG wheat and flour have been moderate, off. 
or any hard, wet work, “ ; 3 : 

but not large. Foreigners disinclined van 









Ask your dealer ome them. Ifhecan- 
not supply you, write to us direct. 


Send fi Ga é Corn showed more strength than ing 
or alog other cereals, prices moving up 2c and cen 








won May, and 6le for summer deliveries. hol 
RUBBERHIDE CO., 805Kssex Bldg., Boston, Mass. Read American Agriculturist’s ex- A 
haustive review of corn reserves as_ for 

: printed on earlier pages. 000 
Don’t Pay Two The oats market was rather indif- ‘07. 


ferently supported, averaging about free 















































to firm, malting barley 8S5@95c p bu, deci 
feed barley 65@ T5c mar 

Timothy seed offerings were some-_ ports 
| what increased, and holders showed gate 
a willingness to shade prices. A fair ly eo 
movement is noted on the basis of ‘!n& 


Engine, 


prime, Mar delivery. Clover offerings 


Select your engine and try it thirty days satisfactory. The export inquiry is ples 


best in the wrid and are sold under our 
binding guarantee. 





although some business is transacting. this 


p bbl, hominy 3.75@4.15, corn hops ing 


now in sight is anything but Total, ’07-8 
Gan Ba Half-Soled burdensome, as revealed by American Total, 


or tapped by any cobbler, and still not Agriculturist’s annual report, pub- E 


| side. Autumn sown grains in Europe sibly Ben Davis and Russets 
} are evidently in reasonably good con- prove an exception to this statement. 
|} dition, Baldwins and Greenings are st'll be- Dressed Meats 


and prices with ful] descrip- better, to the basis of 63%4c p bu for pric 


$475@4.85 p 100 s for contract Storage Kings bring $5.50@5 7 
$4.75@4.85 1 lbs ) co c Spitz 3@3.50, Spys 3.50@4.25, Hub- - has"not proved as pronounced as many 


bardston 3@3.25, Baldwins 3@3.50, had expected» However, when it comes 





MARKETS 


25 @ 27. 50 p ton. No 2 mixed oats down by the large proportion of sew 


Rubherhide ™“™ a ite npbed” Sate 8 , the ree, proportion of » 
3c, rye 90c, malt 1.20. a good many apples offered-here are 


4c p bu, white clipped oats 59@ ond grade fruit arriving. In addition 


more or less affected by fros! 


GENERAL MARKETS Beans 


At New York, continued liberal ‘m- 





he: | eet. |e orn __Oats. — Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in ports have finally affected the mar- 
. s § é quotz 4 , < rMipesc are . actar a ei 
Spot 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 1907 stances are wholesale. ‘They refer to prices at Ket and prices are on an easier basis. 
iclajeati lieninctinies Vodiiadl —__—_'__|--__ which the produce will sell from store, were Dealers complain somewhat at the 
| } house, car or dock. From these, country ¢cvu- scarcity of orders for red kidney 
Chieago 98 77 61 44 53 |°.438 signees must pay freight and commission chaiges. 7” : mae aia ans . 
New ’ ork 1.04 4 71 57 63 48 When sold in a smal] way to retailers or con- be “ Best ae: beans move ug to 
Boston. .| ; "20 BG 63 52 sumers, an advance is usually secured. 9-40 p _bu, yet some good o offerings 
Toledo. [1.01 | .78 | 63 | 46 | 55 | .44 Apples from Mich are going at $2.25@ 2.30. 
St Louis | 08 | 76 60 | 43 | 52 | .43 Marrows of desirable quality bring 
Min’p’lis .| 1.04 78 60 41 51 | .40 Exports of apples in bbls from the 2.25, red kidneys 2.1-@2.15, white kid- 
Liverpool [1.06 | 60 | .72 | .61 as U S and Can, for the week ended neys 2.40@2.50, yellow eyes 2.10@2.15. 
Feb 22, with comparisons, were as Cabbage 
At Chicago, wheat has‘been accord- follows: C E 
: eal es naib al ® fuils . . At New York, movement continues 
ec air support, but advances no y o 0 : , ¢ ices ; » 2ans ene 
3 i eggs sak Wiverpool: London ‘To others. Total slow ind prices are by no means en 
. maintained. At one time these showed is Sanat swe 11.588 couraging to sellers. Danish seed cab- 
Vtgheoententenpiirabtiel a good 10c upturn from the low point poston 1,712 go73 bage brings $11@12 p ton, red cab- 






berhide boots will outwear two pairs of : , : > 6: 4 be 1 Wis her -abbage st 
Feb, and latterly there was consid- Portland 6,630 31,9699 bage 1», new southern cabbage 1.25 
best all rubber boots or we will make good the} = 1") |r SC ft en's ine bee at ee - 19,539 p cra. 
difference in wear in money, erable trading mn ne aslis St John 462 1,898 E 
A first quality rubber boot with arubber welt GaSe p bu for May, and about bs . —— It is reported that the Tex cabbage 
sole to which an outer-sole of the best heavy Se discount for July Stocks are Petal week Sat ey movement this spring will prove large. 
aine @ek, a ,0e 0, 


Southwestern growers are not feeling 
624,041 2,107,098 particularly cheerful over the market 

06-7 703,710 2,038,838 outlook, owing to the abundance of ‘07 
astern markets are getting all cabbage at northern centers, and low 
apples they can possibiy work prices prevailing. It costs $8 p tom 

The season is now so well ad- to ship Tex cabbage to Chicago, and 

ced no great relief is to be ex- this does not include icing charges. 


may handicaps Tex cabbage shippers -at 


They oe You to follow substantial advances on this pected through export channels; pos- The strong competition from Fla 


Atlantic markets 


shipped freely to chief consuming ae 
ters of the east and in the main At New York 
es are having all they can do to 
1 their own. 


, buyers are showing @ 
preference for hothouse lambs of good 
weight; such offerings scarce and 
pple exports from North America Pte ae w@ - 4 ee 
the week ended Feb 29 were:63,- en —_ nes as low as 4@5. 
bbls, against 66,000 bbls in Feb, rea Ne : hone Caives sew | but 
Canadian ports are still shipping unty. the best lots offered realizing 
ly. « oc p Ib. 


Prices for our steady, May 58@581l4c p bu, Sept new A prominent Halifax exporter Dried Fruits 
a | crop delivery selling around 37@88ec. claims that on Mar 1, available stocks At New York, trade in evap apples 
G 1/7 Standard oats in store*d2@52lec. of the 07 apple crop in N S amounted js not pleasing to sellers. Demand 
aso [] 7) Choice barley was wanted, and met _ to only 15,000 bbls. moderate to light and comparatively 
ready outlet. Prices averaged steady At New York, conditions show no little business doing. Prime evap ap- 


ided improvement. Tone of the ples are down to 7@7'éc p lb, chops, 


ket is weak. Since last Sept ex- cores and skins $1.50@1.90 p 100 Ibs, 
s of apples from this point aggre- raspberries 34@36c p Ib. 

1,350,000 bbls, a decrease of near- 
500,000 bbls from the correspond- 
period the preceding season. Cold At New York, market very- irregu- 
p bbl, lar. So far, the increase in receipts 


Eg oos 


rere ‘ ar prime $19.60 00 ‘ ' expe > 

We hunmarian LTT@2 milies LA0@2 Greenings 3@3.75, Russets 2@2.50. to figuring on receipts of eggs at the 

Buy from the Factory pe ite 7 : - ‘ Latest advices from Garcia Jacobs big markets during March and April, 
and Save from $25.00 to $380.00 At New York, the domestic demand ¢ ©» of London say: “Careful com- the trade is often very much at sea. 
our own dealer, and keep the for corn and corn products, consider- pilation of steamer sailings shows The very best fresh eggs are moving 

prot Is your own pocket. ing the high range of prices,isfairly about 485,000 cases of Tasmanian ap- at 23c p doz. Fresh gathered west- 


to arrive in London’ between erns sell at 20@21c, checks bring 15 


free. Kemember our engines are the hardly as extensive as could be wished, March 2S and June 15. In addition to @18c. Duck eggs are selling at 30 


about 110,000 cases are expected @35c. 


Write today for our catalog and free | No 1 northern spring wheat fetches from Australia. We have very little Fresh Fruits 
trial proposition. $1.17@1.18 p bu, No 2 red winter to add respecting the outlook for 
The Gald ol! & Haltowoll Mtg. Go. | wheat 1.04, No 2 mixed corn Tle in American apples at this point. Se- I have never seen fruit buds in bet- 
Boz K 477 elevators, coarse corn meal 1.35@1.40 lected fruit in good condition is sell- ter condition than they are at the 


well, but the averages are pulled present time. Peaches are injured a 


























A MARVELOUS RECORD 


100,000 Homes in Iowa Honor Dodd & Struthers. 

















The 
1907 $ 


protect 


2,000 Insurance Companies in the United States endorse the ‘Dodd & 
Struthers Copper one Rods and recommend their use. 


buildings rodded $15.00. 


Ww oon you learn that the Dodd & Struthers System of Lightning Rods 


conclusion? Can you afford to patronize any other system? 












report of the tite Co-Operative Mutual Insurance Associations for 
hows the losses on buildings not rodded to be $50,404.71 and on 













a majority of the risks of these 53 Insurance Companies, what is your 












And 





comparative safety of buildings with rods, can you afford to take the risk? 





when: you see the terrible loss on buildings without rods and the 














you. 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 





Our free booklet will tell you how our rods are made and why they protect 








Ask us for one of these booklets and we will send it FREE. 


= Des Moines, lowa 






































trifle, however.—[S. T. M., Worcester 
Co, Mass. 
* Reports from west central Mo say 
the fruit promise is the best at thie 
period that it has been for years. 

Some winterkilling of cranberry 
Vines through lack of snow. However, 
most of the bogs were well flooded. 
Too early to tell outcome as yet.—([F. 
wW. G. Warrens, Wis. 

At New York, so far this sed¥on re- 
ceipts of cranberries aggregate 89,000 
bbls and crates, which is just about 
the same as the movement of the pre- 


ceding year. Sellers have the situ- 
ation well in hand and fey fruit 
brings $13 p bbl or better. Straw- 
berries coming more freely, realiz- 
ing 25@50c p at. Fla oranges hold 
steady at 2.50@3 p bx, grape fruit 
4@6 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, the market for the 


hay is in somewhat 
Medium to common 


finer grades of 
better condition. 


offerings are slow and show relatively 
less improvement Prime timothy 
sells at $21 p ton, fey clover mixed 
18@ 18.50, pure clover 16@17.50, long 
rye straw 14@14.50, oat and wheat 
straw 10@11 

At Boston, buyers are inclined to 


take on supplies gingerly, and there 

is a very sluggish movement in medi- 

um to common grades of hay. The 

best timothy offered commands $21@ 

2 p ton, clover mixed 17@18, clover 

16@17, rye straw 13@14, oat 19@11. 
Hides and Tallow 


At Chicago, hides are selling some- 
what better. Heavy green salted “4 


and cow. hides bring 7@7%c p 
green salted calf 10@1l1c, tallow an 
oc, 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, sellers have been able 
to maintain prices. Some _ dealers, 
however, are expecting weakness to 
develop before long. City bran brings 
$28 p ton, heavy feed 27, middlings 28 
@30, red dog 31, linseed oil meal 33, 
barley screenings 30@31. 
Onions 
At New York, receipts have fallen 
off somewhat. Demand shows force, 
and prices hold firm. Eastern whites 
bring $5@6.50 p bbl, reds and yel- 
lows 2.25@2.50, Cuban onions 1.75@ 
2.25 p cra. 
Potatoes 


weakness at the 
big Atlantic centers, but this was fol- 
lowed by slight improvement, al- 
though losses were not fully regained. 
German potatoes are still a factor at 


Potatoes showed 


N Y, realizing $2.50@2.75 p 168-lb sk. 
However, a large proportion of the 
European tubers now arriving are 


either sold to arrive ofr go to fill spe- 
cial orders. It is apparent that Long 
Island and Me farmers are taking a 


firm view of the situation. Buyers 
are « ving 90c>on Long Island, and 
many producers are asking flat 1. In 


Mabie is being paid. 
although 
for 


Mich, Wis, etc, 
The season is wearing away, 
there still remain many weeks 
jisposing of the ’O07 crop. 


Special advices to American Agri- 
culturist show that in Feb, ’08, ship- 
ments of potatoes out of Aroostook 
Co, Me, over the B & A R R aggre- 


gated 1,792,000 bus. This may be com- 
pared with 1,125,000 bus in Feb, °07. 
So far this season potato shipments 
out of Aroostook Co over that sys- 
tem totaled 3,914,000 bus, against 7,678, - 
000 bus to March 1, ’07, and 4,884,000 
bus to March 1, 06. During the past 
week or so Me farmers have been get- 
ting around $2 p bb! for potatoes. 
It is said that holdings in Me are of 
fair volume, although not excessive. 

At New York, supplies no heavier 
than can be handled advantageously. 
Some very choice potatoes are com- 
ing from Pa, bringing a premium over 
= Empire state and Mich offerings. 

tte and western potatoes sell at 
$2. 30 @ 2.60 PB 180 Ibs, Maine ey 


p sk, L I 2.75@2.85 p bbi, 2.30 @ 
2.35, Bermuda potatoes 5e6. sweets 
4@5. 


Poultry 

At New York, in spite of somewhat 
larger receipts, the market is in ex- 
cellent condition, this due to a broad 
demand. So far this year arrivals of 
live poultry at this point exceed those 
of the corresponding period in ‘07. 
Fowls sell at 14@14%4c p Ib 1 w. 


young roosters 12@12%c, old roosters 





@9%ec, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 15@ 
15%e, geese @llsc, guinea fowls 
50@60c p pr, pigeons 30@35c: Milk- 
fed broiling chickens bring 24@25c 
p lb d w, capons 18@24c, fcy roast- 
ers 18@20c, squabs $3@4 p doz. 

Vegetables 

At New York, the edge is off of the 
cucumber market. Good hothouse 
stock can now be bought for $1.75 p 
doz. Lettuce not offered so freely, sell- 
ing at H@T5c, mushrooms 50@60c. p 
lb, mint 50@75c p doz bchs, beet tops 
$1 p bu, radishes $3@3.25 p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb 50 @ Be p doz bchs, hothouse 
tomatoes 20@25c p lb. Brussels sprouts 
15@18c~-p qt, new beets $4@5 p 100 
becha, old beets $2 p bbl, new wey 
$8@3.25 p 100 behs, old carrots $1.2: 

p bbl, southern celery $3@3.50 p pam 
chicory $4@4.50 p bbl or $1.50 p bskt, 
cauliflower $3@3.25 p cra, eggplants 
$2@2.25 p bx, escarol $4@4.50 p bbl, 
horse-radish $4@5 p 100 Ibs, kale 3 
@60c p bbl. Kohl-rabi $3@4 p 100 
behs, leeks do, okra $4@5 p carrier, 
oyster plants do p 100 bchs, peppers 
$1.75 p carrier, peas $4@5 p_ bskt, 


parsley $1@1.50 p bx or bskt, parsnips | 
romame $1.50 p bskt, rad- | 


$1.25 p bbl, 
ishes $3@3.25_p doz, shallots 94 p 100 
bchs, string beans $4@4. 50 p bskt, 
Hubbard squash $3@3.25 p bbl, mar- 
row squash $2.50@2.75, southern white 
squash $2@2.25 p bskt, spinach $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, oJd turnips $1@1.25 p bbl 
new turnips $2@2.50, cress $1.75@2 p 
100 bchs. 
Wool 


The new wool clip of the far south- 
west is starting to move in a less sat- 
isfactory manner than last year. Some 
Ariz reports say that buyers are offer- 
ing only 15c p Ib for new wool, 
whereas last season they were giving 
21@ 22c¢c. 

Commenting on present market 
conditions a leading Atlantic coast 
dealer says: “Domestic wools are now 
lower than they have been at any 
time during the past three years. 
There has been much less woo] than 
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usual bought in Australia and South , 


America this season for the U S, so 


that as the demand improves it will | 


be concentrated on the domestic clip, 
the quantity grown in this country be- 


ing far short of the amount required ° 


under ordinary conditions.” 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PBICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
08... 29 29% 28% 
07. 82 31 1, 31 
06... é 2714 27 2614 


The U S navy dept recently awarded 
a contract for 90 tons of butter to the 
Central Cmy Co of Humboldt Co, Cal. 
For the past three seasons Swift & Co 
has secured the award. The contract 
provides that the butter be packed in 
3-Ib tins hermetically sealed, and be 


of the highest quality. It must ana- 
lyze exactly 13% weter and 3% salt. 
At Chicago, with an accumulation 


of supplies and the demand hardly so 
keen as a few weeks ago, sellers have 
been forced to make some concessions. 
Extra cmy is down to 28%c p Ib, ren- 
ovated butter 22@24c, dairy 24@27c. 

At New York, dealers are complain- 
ing somewhat at the demand, The 
tendency of the market is decidedly 
easier. Extra cmy 29@30c p Ib, west- 
ern factory 22@23c The trade is 
shifting from storage to fresh cmy. 
Offerings of dairy butter are not par- 
ticularly attractive in quality. Fey 
lots of Pa and N Y dsirvy sell up to 
28ce, while common stock brings 20 
@22c. 

At Boston, following 
other markets, butter 
have declined. Western 
now sel] at 29@29%c p Ib 


The Cheese Markets 


At Chicago, demand good and“ re- 
cent advances have been maintained. 
Twins readily fetch 14@14%c p Ib, 
while daisies bring up to 15c. 

At New York, trade active, and 
there is a firm undertone to the mar- 
a. be few € cheese not seiling 
articularly we Full cream s 
sell at 16@ 161, 4e p Ib. en 

At Boston, market displays strength. 
Western twins readily bring 16c Pp Ib. 


the lead 
prices 
cmy 


of 
here 
tubs 














SWEEPING 
THE 
FIELD 

THE 1908 IMPROVED 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Sales to ‘date | more . than 
double any previous year. 














New 1908 Catalogue—as interesting and superior as the 
machines themselves — to be bad f bad for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 

—- General Offices : ONTREAL 
1248 & i215 Fusert Sr. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 16 Pawcess Srrear 
NEW YORK. 


46 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 

OQrumm & Sacramento Sts. 107 Finest Street 

SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 











Practical Farm 
Building Plans 


FREE TO YOU FOR A 2-CENT STAMP 
TO COVER POSTAGE 


Have you seen it—the 48-page book, written by an expert, con- 
taining practical up-to-date ideas for building and voopising | overt. 
thing from a hen house to a stable. Every point is explain 
more than interesting—it is invaluable, 
Write for it — write. now—aesk for a free copy of oe A 
Buildings.” Incidentally it gives you information on the r 
question which an)one «ho belleves in gutting his money's worth will be 
mighty glad to have. Tell us when you write if you're interested in roofing. 
Many roofings look good outside, but soon sho 
what they are . under actual test. PAROLD RE ADY 
ROOFING not only LOOKS good but ts good clear 
through-— the finest felt put into a roofi prance in our 
mills, NOT BOUGHT IN THE MARKE 
But this is one reason only—you will learn the others and a great deal 
more when you get the book. 
DON’T mies the book—send for it—send NOW. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Est. 1817, (Dept,l4 ) EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 











We Set the Pace 
—Others do the 
mam Best — 









Set Works, cetomatie Stee! T 

lex Dogs and Diamood Track sedges 
results i ible with other mills. Send for 

catalog 0H 


ills up to 2 a ™ nes 
and Boilers, 
Mill Planore Shingle Wood 
Wheels. ef t shipment and —s pay the freight. 
DeLOACH MI .» CO., Box 525, BRIDGEPOR RT, AL As 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, for a period the cattle 
market exhibited a healthier tone, and 
there was a disposition on the part of 
buyers to give better prices. How- 
ever, the export demand is not of gen- 
erous volume, and killers claim that 
their coolers are fairly well stocked 
with meats. These two factors tend 
to prevent anything in the way of the 
pronounced advances in quotations. 


Good to fey native beeves ..........eeeeeeee ou 5.00@ 6.25 






Common to fair native beeves . - 4.24@ 5.25 
Butcher cows, choice to extra - 3,75@ 4.50 
Butcher cows, poor to good ... - 2,50@ 3.50 
Butcher bulls .......-ccccccscees - 2.50@ 4.65 
Canners, cows and bulls ..< - 15@ 2.5 
stockers, to 750 Ibs ... . 2.235@ 4.00 
feeders, good to fey ....... - 3.75@ 4.75 
ere eee - 4.50@ 7.02 
Milch cows, p head ......... + 2%5.00@50.00 
Giood to prime heifers ..... 3.50 5.25 
Siags, COOd to choice .........ceccccscseees 3.50@ 4.80 


Fat steers from Kan and Neb are 
still in evidence, this showing con- 
clusively that Mo river markets are 
getting more cattle than they can 
handle to the complete satisfaction of 
shippers. It also reflects the general 
liberality of supplies throughout the 
west. 

Hog prices held within a compara- 
tively narrow range. Receipts at this 
point and other western centers are 
equal to all requirements, although 
hardly as excessive as some weeks 
ago. For the first two months of ’08 
the five ieading western markets got 
1,850,000 swine, a clear gain of 3090,- 
000 head, or 23%, compared with the 
same period in '07. Western markets 
are forwarding surplus hog supplies 
eastward in a most liberal manner. 
This is shown by R R figures, which 
record shipments of 468,000 swine out 
of Chicago for the two months of Jan 
and Feb, "08S. The correspondent of 
American Agriculturist at the Boston 
market comments this week on the 
liberal receipts at that point from the 
west, but says that offerings at Bos- 
ton from N E are running below nor- 
mal. Hog prices at the big western 
centers range $4@4.65 p 100 Ibs. 

None of the important western cen- 


ters is getting excessive sheep sup- 
plies. For the most part, buyers are 


taking hold nicely. A good demand 
is noted from both the domestic and 
export trade. Receipts here are run- 
lambs. 


ning mainly to western fed 
Good to choice fat wethers move at 
$5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 5.7T5@ 





bucks 4@4.75, 
0 


6.25, ewes 4.75@5.50, 
fat lambs G@6.90, feeding lambs 5 
€@ 6.590. 
The Horse Market 

At Chicago, the spring demand 
seems to be in force. Leading dealers 
report a Jarger volume of trade, al- 
though there has been no advance in 
prices. Good to fey drafts range $175 
@225 ea; really choice kinds bring 
perhaps more than the last named 
figures. Farm mares and chunks sell 
at 125@165 for the better grades, and 
common: kinds bring 75@100. 


Raising Calves Without Milk 





{From Page 3808.] 
supplemented with either clover or al- 
falfa hay and a small amount of corn 
silage, makes an excellent ration for 
young and growing things. 

But yet the calf is too young to re- 





ly wholly upon dry, solid feeds for 
sustenance, and some nourishment in 
liquid form must be furnished for a 
time in addition to the small amount 
of solid food he will consume. For 
this purpose oil meal mixed up in 
form of a gruel is much liked by 
ealves, starting with a smaller amount 
and increasing to one pound of oil 
meal daily per calf, mixed up in hot } 
water, and allowed to cool to about 8O 
degrees, There are many commercial 
calf foods on the market, but these, 
as a rule, are quite high in price. 
SOME ADYOCATE HAY TEA FOR CALVES 
One of the most reasonable meth- 
ods of raising calves without milk 
was advocated years ago by Stewart 
iy Feeding Animals,’and later referred 
1» by Henry in Feeds and Feeding. 


Stewart’s theory was to boil hay that 
had been cut early, thus extracting the 
soluble nutritive constituents. “The 
extract contains all the food elements 
required to grow the animal, besides 
being as digestible as milk.” Usually 
the hay tea in itself contains too 
small an amount of nourishment and 





too much water To overcome this 
objection Stewart added middlings and | 
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flaxseed, and referring to an experi- | 


ment in rearing calves with hay tea 
he says: ‘“‘We tried an experiment by 
feeding two gallons of hay tea in which 
one-fourth of a pound of flaxseed 
and one-fourth of a pound of wheat 
middlings had been boiled, to each of 
five calves 30 days old. This exper- 
iment was continued 60 days, with a 
gradual increase, during the last 30 
days, of middlings to one pound per 
day. These calves did remarkably 
well, gaining an average of a little 
over two pounds per head per day.” 
Two pounds gain daily is large for 
calves and really more than can rea- 
sonably be expected from the feeding 
of skim milk, and the ration of hay 
tea, middlings and flaxseed meal is 
so cheap and easy to make that when 
it becomes generally realized that 
good results can be obtained through 
its use, the dairyman will have solved 
well the problem of supplying cows 
to the dairy that are each generation 
better and more productive than those 
of the preceding generation. Then will 
dairy cow improvement begin for sure, 
and we will cease to be content with 
cows of the common low grade that 
are, as a rule, being milked today. 





The Miik Market 

At New York, the exchange price of 
milk remains 2%c p qt in the 26-c 
zone. The recent reduction in the 
market retail price of bottled milk 
from 9 to Se p qt made by two or 
three of the large dealers came as a 
surprise to many. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Mar 7 were: 
Milk Cream 








0 Ee ee AE ee ae 1,861 
| re 199 
WTO, MNOPO. 6 bs Sec icliedas 274 
Lackawanna .........0. sie 1,570 
N Y C (long haul 2,528 
N Y C (Harlem) 290 
eee 1,561 
RAR VOUGY 6 ocicsccuna cm 610 
ae ree —_— 
Other sources .........- 165 

NOR dic cnseedvtale ness 255,703 9,058 

Lumber Dealers Realize Danger— 
At the 16th annual convention of the 
National wholesale lumber’ dealers’ 
assn, held at Washington last week, 


the principal topic for discussion was 
the necessity for. forest preservation. 
Leading dealers present were frank to 
icknowledge that the industry, as a 
whole, realizes the gravity of the 
timber situation. Some are inclined 
to believe that the reforestation ef- 
forts now under way will do much 
toward helping’ out the situation. C. 
H. Prescott of Cleveland was. elected 
pres, and D. F. Perry of New York 
sec, 
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do your work at the smallest expense, 
This company has been making engines—and 
nothing else—for thirty years. We are engine 
specialists. 

It stands to reason that a big, successful con- 
cern like this, that makes one thing, must make that 
one thing well. 

Our new factory is the most complete and up-to- 
date engine factory in the United States. Because 
of its complete equipment we can build engines of 
the highest efficiency at the very lowest cost. 

That is why we can give youa durable, sim- 
ple, strong, highest-grade, perfect-work- 
ing, long-lived engine at a low price. 

This liberal proposition is the crowning reason 
on top of a lot of good common sense ones. why you 
should buy an Olds Engine and nene other. 


We Have Any Kind of an 
Engine ‘You Want 
Our new catalogue tells about them in detail. I 
especially want to call your attention to our Hopper 


Jacket Engine on skids or wheels, 3 to 12h. p., which 
.* ready to run when you get it. Fill it with gaso- 


i 





‘I WANT YOU TO GET the most liberal 


pro position ever made ona gasoline engine. 

4 it will save you money. When a company like this, 

% ‘the oldest and biggest exclusive gasoline engine man- 

ufacturers in the country, make such a proposition, it 

means something. I have placed m 
the hands of our representatives. 

to me, = $y will receive it b 


proposition in 
rite to them or 


SEAGER, Gen. Mer. Gas Power ar 


The olds ngine is the best and cheapest 
Engine you can buy. It is the simplest in 
i construction, most economica: to run, will 


and does not get out of order. 
line, throw on the switch, turn the whee|—that’s all 
No piping to connect, nothing to set ap, alwayé 
y, can be moved anywhere. 
All Olds om med run properly,are easy to start 
iter summer. The U. 8. Guyernment uses 
them. 


Don’t Fail to Write 
for our new catalogue and the liberal 
proposition at once. Address the home office 
or any representative. 
Do not buy any other engine until you have got 
my liberal proposition. It is something un- 
usual, You certainly want to know about it. 


OLDS GAS POWER CO. 


Home Office, Lansing, Mich., a St 
Boston, 69-75 Washington St. N. . Ore., 80 Tt Bt 
San Francisco, Cor. Jessie and Eoker Sts. Eig “iL, 26-34 River St. 
Kansas City, 1226 W. Eleventh St. Kempton . Pa. 
Omaha, 1018 Parnu my! * Houston, Tex, 511 Travis St. 
ton, N. ¥., 24 Washington St. am, 


aoghamton, 
Minneapolis, 313 s. Third St. “ne, ©. & 13th St 


Philadelphia, 1815 Mester me, 
To insure prompt delivery, we carry a‘full 
line of Engines and parts with our representatives. 











If you are going to build a house, 
repair or improve your old one, 
send for our large Catalogue of 


In buying your materials from different local 
dealers a large profit is paid on each line of goods 
bought. By the time the house is finished, the 
cost is much greater than anticipated, Isn’ t that 
usually the case? 

You need not pay more than the right prices and 
yet put into your house materials of dependable 
quality—Ward quality—if you buy all of your ma- 
terials of on® concera, and of one department, 
Mont joa = ng ard & Co.’s Sulieing Ma- 
terial” vision. You pay but one small profit 
on the whole lot, instead of a good profit to each 
dealer on the many lines. You might as well buy 
at the prices your dealers pay as to let them buy 
for you and each one get a good profit for so 


doing. 
in buying Mill 


Consider these advantages 
Work, Builders’ Hardware, Roo 


Montgomery Ward & Co., ™ 


Building Material 


Metal Ce Paints, Olls, Varnish 
Heatin SGoods Pius ~ Goods, Electric 
Sup ies,” Lighting Fixtures, tels, 


Our ding Material Catal ie con- 
tains 112 pages, is fully illustrated and is a book 
every farmer, planter, ranchman_ house owner and 
contractor ana builder should have. No other 
book shows such large variety of so many lines for 
the user to buy from. F 

Our terms are liberal. We know by helping you 
to save money on your building we will make a 
steady customer of you. 

P ma extra profits, unnecessary annoyances and 
elays 

Get this book. Send for it right now. It will 
mean dollars saved anda better home, or o— 
for you, Write 
an Ave.. Madison CHICAG 0 


ashington Streets 





For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


talong the 
ATLANTIC GOAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
Alabama and Florida, write to WILBUR 
McCOY, Agricultural and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Teanessee produce growers most 
fortunately situated. Tennessee 


Homeseekers, 
Come to Tennessee *-'s:icisss000. 
reme 


southern-grown 
produce is exhaused, and reaches wa. markets several 
weeks earlier than northern- grown stuff, thus commanding 
very best prices both north and south. From $100 to $400 per 
acre — from Cantaloupe, Cabbage and Tomato crops in 


n 1907; is land is selling for 
— $5 to $20 an acre. cellentelimate; pare water. 
ences tive literature A ne H. , Traffic Mgr., Dept 


B, Nashville, (battascoga & St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tean. 




















SEE OUR GUARANTE 
EDITORIAL PAGE 


ON 





E OF ADVERTISERS 








DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


geet soeine, superior to ony one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 
x aay. started. Vibration prac ae overcome, Cheaply mounted on any wagon. 
it Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. THIS IS OUR FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quic 
engine. SEND FoR C4 TALOGUE, 


TEMPLE PUMP CoO., 


frs., 


Its weight and bulk are half that of ctnghe cylinder engines, with greater durability. 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
“THE MASTER WORKMAN," 
a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene o 
Cost 
It is a combination portable, stationary or tract tion 









because 


of the country. 


H.C. PHELPS 


President. 


Let Me 
on My Big 


a ry. costs me 8c to mail every one of these Books, yet I'll send pees —_ + thy gost 

want you to know about my C selebrated SPLIT HICKORY BUG — Made 

Order—Sold Direct from my Factories on 30 Days’ Free Trial—Guaranteed T = ¥ why 
Over 125,000 Split Hickory Vehicles are now in use—giving satisfaction in every part 


wed BIG MONEY. My 1908 Book gives descriptions and 

prices of over 125 styles of Split Hickory Vehicles and Fuil Line of High-Grade Harness—tells 
ou how Split Hickory Vehicles are made—and why they are best to buy. 

Book net Address me personally, H, G. PHELPS, President, 

THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, CO., tion 


Write For Split Hickory Bugey Book Today Free 


My Direct Factory Prices save 


Frée Book to 


Golumbus, Ohio, 





Pay The Postage 


Write for the 

















COLUMBUS BUGGIES 


BUILT BY US 


The Standard for Quality Everywhere 


A “Columbue” is the vehicle you should buy. 
you can go direct to the manufacturer, getting the 
and Columbus Style, saving the 40% to 60% Deaier’s 


fvery wyeeate Soild on One Full Month Avorevat 





FREE 


bus buyer. 


THE HOME DEALER'S PRQFIT 
Don't 


and Guaranteed Two Years 


We want zen as a customer—oncea Columbus ohtune~ieamee. Colum- 
hen you do business with this company, you are deal 
an old reliable manufacturer with a reputation built on quality and 
dealing. We have buggies now jn use sold over 15 years ago, We 
thousands of customers who would not have anything else. 


OUR CATALOGUE of COLUMBUS BUGGIES, p, Ranebente, 


Phaetons, Surreys, nhopes, 


NOW SOLD eg FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU SAVING 


take chances when 
p See ne Columbus Quality 


with 
uare 
ave 








Sta: Carr! ringea om Harn 
will be mailed to you absolutely free. rite for it “roma 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 


2016 So. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 





return mail.' 








































When you build— 
that is the time to put 
in running water. It makes 
the worth more—means 
fort for everybody—do it right. Ask 
your architect to put in a 


Pri, 
Swe 





— Supply System 


Let us design the system to fit the house 
and your oa Our engineering department 
is maintained for this purpose. 

Our lly designed, air-tight steel tank 
and pumping apparatus, placed sai phent with 
ordinary air pressure, will a plenty of 
running water everywhere, with force; also 
fire protection. 

For country houses. 
Satisfaction guarant 


Ask for FREE Book—‘‘How I Solved the 
Water Supply Problem.’” Send TODAY. 


LEADER IRON WORKS 


Factory and Main Offices 
2845 Pa ge Street 
| vech UR, ILLINOIS 
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"Care of Fouche: Sead Beds 


KB. EZRA HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 





The cause of—much. unsatisfactory 
tobacco here is that many grow- 
ers do not" “give. sfrict atten- 
tion to their plant beds. They 
| Save the seed as. usual, and when 
|convenient they are watered. But 
| plant beds last year required more 
|than ordinary attention’ The weath- 
|er was against them and on extra cool 
nights they made an extra cover. 
When checked in growth I always feed 
plants with n‘trate of soda and when 
| nights are cold I water early in the 


| morning and not too late in the even- 
| ing. 


After my 
|'to get 


| then cover with 


seed bed is sown I roll 
it as compact as possible, and 
white hog bristles. 


iI never have had any success by using 


| muslin, drawing this tightly 


ie where the later are well sheltered 


black with 
over the 
| bed about 4 in above it. Some of our 
| rowers have discarded bristles and 
|; put the muslin right on the plants, 


bristles. I then cover 


wind have been suc- 
do not recommend the 


from the north 


cessful, but I 


plan to the average grower. I have 
not had the best success with it 

I always dig my seed beds in the 
| fall of the year as late as I can. Do 


not rake the ground, but just let it 
lay in that day condition. I then cover 
it with hen manure just as it comes 
from the roost. Let it lay in that con- 
dition until ready to sow seed. I 
sprout my seed and sow about the first 
week in April, the season being suit- 


| able. 


I rake the bed thoroughly and get 
the soil fine; the rough part of the hen 
manure I rake off and use on the gar- 
den. This manure keeps your bed 
warm, but it will need an extra share 
of water and must be attended to at 





|} time or think of it. 
| plants, fine, healthy 


regular periods, not when you have 
I have plenty of 
ones. Can finish 


|at any time, but hold back as I do not 


want them all to ripen at one time. 
VALUE OF NITRATE OF SODA 

I cannot say too much in praise of 
nitrate of soda. I consider it the great- 
est feeder available and could not get 
along gardening without it. If any 
plants are backward and need push- 
ing, a few grains of nitrate of soda will 
bring them to the front. Nitrate cf 
|soda is as necessary for one who 
| grows crops as cottonseed meal or oil 
meal is essential in the winter for 
| feeding stock and I could not do with- 
| out either of them. 


Tobacco Notes 








SUMATRA SALES BEGUN—The Suma- 
tra tobacco inscriptions oppned 
Amsterdam this week with a moder- 
ate atendance of buyers. America was 
only fairly well represented among 
the purchasing contingent. Some 
leading importers for weeks past have 
been talking lower prices at the 
spring inscriptions of Sumatra leaf. 
They say the new crop now offered 
aggregates 260,000 bales, or an in- 
crease of about 10,000 bales over the 
preceding year. Owing to the de- 
pression in tobacco prices here in the 
U 8S, American, buyers will endeavor 
to get Sumatra at lower figures this 
spring and the general impression is 
| that the new crop. of the Dutch East 
| Indies will not bring as fancy figures 
as did that of last year. 


TOBACCO GROWERS THREATENED—The 
burley tobacco growers’\assn seems to 
| be taking a somewhat drastic course 
in @ndeavoring to force planters to 
abide by its dictates. Many farmers 
have received written warnings, in 
which all kinds of punishment are 
promised to be inflicted upon them if 
they go ahead and plant tobacco ex- 
tensively in "08. The notice winds vp 
with the statement that the “grower 





if you plant tobacco this year you are 
simply sowing the whirlwind.” 
BURLEY DEAL RUMORS—AlI! through 
the burley district the attention of 
growers is centered in efforts of the 
| assn to dispose of its holdings of ’06 
‘and ’O07 leaf. For weeks past the soc 





at: 
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should fiee from the wrath to come for | 


} 
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TOBACCO’ INTERESTS" 


of equity has endeavored to reach an 
agreement with the trust whereby 
holdings of the former could be sold 
to advantage. At one time all deals 
were thought to be off, but late last 
week the American Co and assn offi- 
cialis got together, and, it is claimed, 
reached an agreement to negotiate a 
large part of the '06 crop at l5c p 
jb. It is said the trust agreed to buy 
1,000,000 Ibs of pooled tobacco, and If 
the quality of this proved satisfac- 
tory, it would take the remainder of 
the "06 holdings. 

BURLEY MOVEMENT—Reports from 
some O counties say that growers 
have been selling burley tobacco at 
94@10c p Ib. Receipts of burley at 
Louisville are enlarging, nearly all 
sections contributing supplies. New 
burley more in evidence than it was 
a while back. Buyers are giving par- 
ticularly good prices for medium to 
lew grades of leaf. Good dark red 
‘OT burley is quotable at 18@1l4c p 
Ib. In general, southern tobacco 
growers are doing much better in re- 


gard to prices than cigar leaf pro 
ducers in the northern states. Much 
serviceable tobacco is selling at S@ 
10c p Ib in such states at O, N Y, Pa 
and N E. 

OUTLAWRY MAY BE StToPprPED—Re- 
cently night-riders have repeated 


their ravages in the dark tobacco dis 
trict of this state. Officials in the 
Blue-grass state are thoroughly 
aroused at the critical state of affairs, 
and a few days ago Gov Wilson sent 
a special message to the general as- 
sembly urging immediate action to 
protect life and property. He de- 
nounced the present reign of terror 
existing in Ky, and asked for a large 
sum of money to actively prosecute 
the night-riders. The governor says 
that the position of anarchy prevail- 
ing in nearly one-third of the state 
is paralyzing the enforcement of the 
law. Therefore, this makes the meas- 
ure vital to the majority of thé peo- 
ple, and more important than any 
and every other duty of the genera! 
assembly 


KENTUCKY 


M’cnorRD BILL PASSES HOUSE—The 
McChord tobacco bill, puttnig tobacco 
buyers under police control of the 
state, was passed by the Ky house last 
week by a vote of 56 to 21. The bill 
is now before the senate. It is de- 
signed to relieve the tense conditions 
in the tobacco growing districts of the 
state. It received the solid backing of 
the growers’ societies. Our readers 
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What Do You 
Think of This? 


During the past year 15 farmers of Mesa 
Couaty, Colo., have asked for our catalog about 


Electric Steel Wheels 
Electric Handy Wagon 


Up to date 14 of them have purchased either a 
wagon or a set of wheels. 

Does that mean anything? 

It proves that we have a reasonable proposi- 
tion. We say that the Electric wide-tired, steel 
























ELECTRIC 


wheels will save you more labor and make you 
more money in a year than any other thin or 
could putuponthefarm. Several hundred ed thous 
and farmers who have them say 

thing. By ony test they prove 

to be ¢t The spokes are 

uted with be hub solid, os work 
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quinn, illinois. 








FIX YOUR ROOF 


—We will 
Se Per Square," ™! 
rasty, tin, tron, steel, paper or felt roof in perfec) 
condition, and keep itin perfect condition for 5a 
per equare per 


Rool-Fi 


| tae Aadersea Manulecturing Co.. Dept. 11, Elyria, Chie. 


age to put 
eaky, worn-ont, 


ear. 

he Pertest Reet Preserver, makes ol4. 
worn-out roofs new Satisfaction Ls, sarantes ( 
or money refunded. Our free rooting beok 
telis all about it. Write for it today. 
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have previously been informed of the —_— at eld direct to the atl 
strenuous opposition to the bill from © Days Free 4 
Louisville and others dealers who Firaigtrovene prevail, te '¢ 4 
claim it will hurt the industry if it aN 
becomes a law. Bea 203 MUNCIE, eas. 
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Cheap as Wood. 


We manufacture Lawn end Farm FENOE, stg 
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vent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free tria 
° pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Ca Free. 
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Box 10 
Irrigated Fruit, Alfalfa Farms 
meets ee, Special offer 
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Prissy, a Tale of Principle 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight 
[Concluded] 


AY was broadening rapidly. 
They were in an awkward 
position, and Miss Addie 
shuddered to think of the 
neighborhood talk if they 
were discovered there, but she must 
have the last word. 

“If only I can get out of this scrape 
without its getting to be common talk, 
you’re welcome to build a story on 
that fence as high as your old grand- 
pap used“to say his entitlements went 
up—” 

“T know a way!” cried Prissy joy- 








fully. She had been sitting there di- 
vided between happiness at having 


her word vindicated, and apprehen- 
sion of a disagreement breaking out 
again, and a disagreement in the face 
of that dreadful night offended the 
child’s dawning sense of fitness. “I 
know a way! I can climb out on the 
tree and coon down that other one, 
and go to Mr Davis’.” 

“Sam Davis? He’s got the longest 
tongue in the county. If you see him, 
thide—do something! Don’t say a 
word!” cried Miss Addie. “If you 
can make it, take the short cut and 
get home; call up old Jubah—” 

“Niggers talk mightily, Addie,” sug- 
gested Miss Callie. “Tom is at my 
house, and he’d come and never say 
a word to anybody.” 

Prissy was already scrambling 
with the agility she had in common 
with the cats and squirrels, and by 
the time it was thus decided, she was 
slipping downward to the ground. 

“T -shouldn’t wonder if Tom is al- 
ready on the way over, though he 
may think that l’d gone over to some 


up 


of the neighbors further back. Any- 
way, you run, like a pretty gal, 
Prissy, and tell Tom,” urged Miss 
Callie. Prissy gave one curious look 


at the two old ladies sitting high up 
in the pine boughs, and started off as 
fast as her stiff little legs would carry 
her. She had not gone far before she 
met Tom, and breathlessly planted 
herself before him. 


“Well, young lady,” he asked, with 


troubled face, “‘What can I do for 
you?” 

“You can hurry as fast as you can, 
and get Miss Addie and Miss Callie 
down!” she panted. “Get ’em down 
before anybody finds out they are 
there.” 

“Well, where are they? And what 


are they 
out?” 

“They are up in the treetop, 
you'll have to have a boat—” 

“A boat? <A flying machine, may- 
be you mean. Child, you go off and 
lie down. You're sick—you're deliri- 
ous!” He laughed, but still the trou- 
bled look lingered. “Here, you try 
to be sensible and tell me, if you 
know where my aunt is.” 

“You had ought to have been out 
hunting here hours and hours ago,” 
she flashed. “And don’t you tell me 
I'm sick,” for I’m dead tired of hav- 
ing folks say that when I am tell- 
the truth.” 

“T had ought to have been out hunt- 
ing for her, as you say, but you see, 
TI am not accustomed to having an 
aunt on my mind, and the truth is 
that TIT dropped asleep before night, 
and didn’t wake up until near day. 
Come and show me those two old 
ladies up in the treetop, and T’ll take 
it all back about your mind—and 
if you will permit me, T’ll lift you 
up behind me on this mule. 

“No sooner .said than done, 
they went spattering off down 
wet road. When he discovered the 
two ancient enemies sitting high and 
dry above the swirling creek bed, he 
Jaughed long and loud. Miss Callie 


doing together—fighting it 


and 


and 
the 


was a gentle soul, but this was one 
occasion when she mingled objurga- 
tions with Miss Addie’s indignant 
protests, until the laughter ceased, 
and Tom Perkins began urging the 
reluctant beast down into the water. 
“It isn't as deep as it looks, Aunt Cal- 


lie,’ he encouraged her. “I remem- 
ber this spot of old. Now, I'll look 
the other way, and you just climb 


down to me. It'll be pretty rough rid- 
ing, and old Balaam hates to wet.his 
feet, but Fll have you out in about 
two shakes of a sheep’s tail. Com- 
ing? Yes, well make haste. I'm 
good and hungry, and you and I'll 
have to make tracks in a hurry if 
we are to get home in time for 
breakfast. Good thing the Sign of the 
Walnut Tree isn’t far off. Ah! Basy 
now. I've got you!” and Tom half 
swam, half walked the mule with its 
double burden back to dry land. 


“You’re a plump aunt, you are!” he 
commented, as he slipped out of the 
saddle. ‘And now, if you can ride, 
you can tell me all about it as we go 
along; I'll walk along and lead 
Balaam..” 

“Aren’t you going to take Addie 
Perkins down?” almost screamed his 
aunt, as he made for the road. 

“How can I without her permission? 
And I «an’t ask it, for some ten or 
twelve years ago she told me if ever 
I spoke to her again—” 

“Just go on! Go right on!” 
Miss Addie wrathfully. we 
care!” 

“Oh, 


cried 
don’t 
indeed. Have 
Well, that breaks the 
down, Aunt Callie, and 
cue the other distressed 
He assisted her down, 
mule back to the water’s edge, Miss 
Addie protesting all the time that 
she would not go to him. Prissy 
wailed loudly. She had been mak- 
ing dreams about the ending of the 
fuss, and now it was about to be- 
gin all over again. Miss Callie 
begged and implored, and in the 
first quiet interval, Tom Perkins re- 
marked that it would make a nice 
bit of copy for the county newspaper, 
that of Miss Addie Perkins having 
spent a stormy night in a treetop. 
“T don’t have to enter into all the 
particulars,” he continued, “but it 
would add to the interest to say that 
she was kept company by her next- 
door neighbor, and joint owner of the 
walnut tree.” 
“You needn't 
Thomas,” 


you spoken? 

spell. Step 

let me res- 
lady.” 

and led the 


say any such thing, 
Miss Callie cried. “I haven’t 
got a thing to do with that old wal- 
nut tree—I never did have, and 
what’s more, none of our folks ever 
dia!” 

He looked at her 
and Prissy, watching 
that gleam of laughter in 
ing eyes again. 

“Do you mean 
Pritchett?” asked Miss Addie eager- 
ly, bending over for a clear gaze at 
the other old lady’s face. “Because 
if you do, I'll!’ make over my inter- 
est in that tree to you, if you'll 
cut it down and get it out of the 
way.” 

“T surely mean it,” she returned sol- 
emnly, and then Miss Addie began to 
scramble awkwardly down. 

“Fetch back that critter, Tom Per- 
kins,” she commanded. “I’m ready to 
go now, and Prissy, for the land’s sake 
shut up your mouth, and stop that 
going on!” 

Tt was a little disappointing to 
Prissy that there was no embrace— 
no kiss or reconciliation, but without 
a thank you, Miss Addie struck off 
through the creek swamp to a short 
cut home, and left the Pritchett pair 
to get back the best way they could. 
She soliloquized aloud as she walked, 
that the broken buggies and the scared 
horses would probably cause the mat- 
ter to leak out, but that would be bet- 
ter than being found in the awful poe 


reproachfully, 
tensely, saw 
his droop- 


that, Callie 


sition in which they had spent the 
night. 
“I think Miss Callie’s real sweet,” 


ventured the child. 

“She’s real silly,” was the rejoin- 
der. “Why didn’t she speak up last 
night, instid of settin’ there like a 
bump on a log?” 

“T know why.” 

“Well, then?” 

“IT believe she was afraid of you— 
afraid maybe you’d push her off—or 
jump off yourself—or something.” 

Miss Addie started and looked down 
at the child. ‘Am I that awful—that 
wicked, for the gracious sake!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Oh no, you’re not a bit awful—and 
not a single bit wicked; it is just your 
goodness that makes people afraid of 
you; I think sometimes,” Prissy re- 
plied, and Miss Addie fell into a deep 


study which lasted all through that 
day, with its multitudinous prepara- 
tions. June-meeting day was not de- 


pendent upon the wind or the weather. 
Sofkee Creek might swell and rise, 
but there would be bateaux there to 
carry the faithful across, and Miss Ad- 
die had to hustle and hurry in order 
to get the cakes and pies, the “mar- 
vels”’ and tea cakes all ready. Prissy 
kept hoping for some visible sign of 
peace, the borrowing of a cup of 
Sugar, or a dust of spice, which 
used to betoken neighborly relations 
among the other people she had lived 
with, but the two old ladies did not 
even call out to each other in friend- 
liness when they were picking chick- 
ens on either side of the division 
fence, and the old walnut tree stood 
as big and crooked as ever. Surely, 
before night Miss Callie would have 
her young man out there cutting it 
down. 

Charley and Miss Callie’s mule had 
reached home in the course of the 
day, but the two overturned buggies 
down in the creek were pretty well 
covered with the surging water by the 
next morning, when Miss Addie and 
Prissy waited at the ford for the boat 
to carry them and their basket across 
to where some kind-hearted people 
from the other side of the creek wait- 
ed in big wagons to transport the 
water-bound ones to Macedonia. Miss 
Addie was fin. in her new black dress, 
and she carried a new towel folded 
away into a new washpan, for the 
foot washing. She discouraged in- 
quiries about how the storm had 
served her. The people were there by 
hundreds, and the dingy old church,’ 
the sweet grove, and the sandy road 
flashed with color and life. The ser- 
mon was long and loud, but Prissy 
drank it all in. What she could not 
understand seemed to her, for that 
very reason, all the finer, and the sing- 
ine of the old tunes satisfied her soul. 
She was glad to remember that she 
had noc tried to conceal the deed that 
had led up to the meeting of the old 
ladies. “It ‘don’t seem like a real 
making up,” she mused vaguely, as 
she glanced from Miss Addie at her 
side in the very front of the church, 
back to Miss Callie’s dumpy figure in 
a back seat near a window. “It ain’t 
like I thought making-ups ought to 
be, but they are going to cut the tree 
down, anyway, so I’m satisfied—at 
least, I reckon IT am, and I know in 
reason that if Miss Addie hadn’t 
thought I was out of my head, she 
wouldn’t have carried them eggs to 
town Friday. She’d a stayed home, 
and scrubbed the chairs; and if she 
hadn’t .gone to the doctor with me, 
we all wouldn’t have been caught in 
the creek. What is to be will oe, 
though, I reckon, just like the preach- 
er says. wii 

Pretty soon began the preparations 
for the solemn old ceremony that 
marks the great day of all the year in 
primitive churches. The faithful gath- 
ered on the front seats. They had 
water in the pans, and they girded 


their waists with towels. The mem 
were all on one side, and the women 
on the other. There was a drone of 
simple ritual, a low-sung, mournful 
song, and tears sprung up in eyes long 
unaccustomed to such. The ceremony. 
began. One woman knelt upon the 
floor, and began untying the shoe of 
the one nearest her, and Prissy 
leaned forward a little to see Miss 
Addie. Wonder of wonders! With an 
expressionless face Miss Addie had 
risen, and pan in hand, was making 
her way to the very last row of foot« 
washers, where Miss Callie was al« 
ready being untied by the woman 
nearest her. 

“I'd like to wash Callie’s feet, 
please,” said she, and then amid a 
low murmur of wonder, and disre< 
garding the backward turned heads 
and the craning necks, she dropped 
upon her knee and removed the shoe 
from Miss Callie’s fat foot. Prissy 
was standing up, her hands clasped 
together, the tears raining down her 
face, and Miss Callie, too, was crying 
softly, but not one word nor sound 
did Miss Addie make—it wasn’t her 
way. But when the foot was tenderly 
bathed and reclad, she sat down, 
stretched out her own, and sat still 
with bowed head while the office was 
performed for her, with Miss Callie’a 
tears mingling with the water in the 
pan. 

It had been a quarrel of county< 
wide fame, and scarcely was the cere« 
mony concluded before someone 
struck up, “Blest be the tie,” and 
Prissy decided that the making up 
was more efficient than she had 
thought it would be. 

The day went happily by, and when 
at night they sat together on the little 
side porch again, Prissy looked out 
at the walnut tree. “‘When you reckon 
she’s going to cut it down, Miss Ad< 
die?” she asked. 

“Pretty soon, I guess, and Prissy, 
it’s the funniest thing, but Tom Per- 
kins came over last night after you’d 
gone to bed, and told me that he 
could sell that tree for a lot of money. 
for me. ‘For me!’ says I, ‘it ain’t my 
tree any more. Didn’t I make it over‘ 
to your aunt. providin’ she’d cut it 
down?’ ‘But she don’t want it, since 
she’s found out it’s worth money,’ says 
he. Well, we talked and talked, and 
finally it was decided that he should 
sell the tree—it is black walnut, and 
they say it is val’able timber—and 
Callie’d taxe half it brought. The 
other half I wouldn’t have, ’cause I 
had made it over to her, and I’d had 
good and plenty of that old tree, any« 
how, but Callie "lows that she'll puf 


it in the bank, up in town, in youn 
name. So by and by you'll hava 
more’n calico quilts and comforts 


when you need such things. I couldn’t 
make no objections. That Tom Pera 
kins is a pretty sharp lawyer, and h@ 
said he’d tend to fixing adoption pa« 
pers for me, and you'll go by the 
name of Prissy Perkins after this. If 
you please, I wish’t you stop clawin", 
‘round my neck that-a-way. It’s time 
for you to go to bed. I reckon your 
feet are clean enough, bein’ as you’vé 
worn your shoes all day, but don’t 
you forget to say them prayers.” And 
Prissy didn’t. 

New Curative Agencies—The pres< 
ent dislike of drugs and medicines has, 
of course, grown fanatical; neverthe- 
less, there is a truth behind it which 
can no longer be ignored. And if medi<' 
cal science is to regain the esteem of 
the world, it must fairly and squarely 
take the ground that fer the great 
majority of the ailments that afflict 
American humanity the contents of 
the pharmacopeia are of very limited 
efficacy; that for these the directly 
curative agencies must be moral and 
physical. Indeed, it is to this position 
that the most advanced medico« 
psychological experts are now coming.) 
[Rev Samuel McComb in the Century,’ 
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Ham and Eggs and Hossradish 


BY GEORGE THOMAS EDSON 


In the spring o' the year when the 
balmy days come. 
An’ the meader lark calls from the 


cottonwood stumps, 
An’ the buds is a swellin’ on peach tree 
and plum, 


An’ the frost has thawed out o’ the 
clods an’ the lumps, 
Them is the days when my appe- 
tite grows, 
An’ a very perticalar preference 
shows 
For ham an’ eggs an’ hossradish. 
In the house-cleanin’ days when the 
carpet’s been beat, 
An’ the wide open winders admits the 
free air, 
An’ you see the bobwire all wavy with 
heat, 
An’ the yearlin’ a chasin’ hisself 
ever’ where— 
Them is the days o’ glorious spring, 
When I relish almost above every- 
thing, 
Plain ham an’ eggs an’ hoss- 
radish. 
When the cornplanter ’s needin’ some 
grease in its gears, 
An’ the plow is took down from its 
hooks in the shed, 
Then where is ol’ winter, his bluster 
an’ sneers? 
He’s keepin’ so quiet, I reckon he's 
dead! 
Them is the days I hang up my 
vest. 
An’ settle right down to the dish I 
like best, 
It's ham an’ eggs an’ hossradish. 
You can smell the rare fragrance of 
warm mellow earth 
In the amorous breeze that springs 
up from the west; 
An’ the rooster, he crows for all that 


he’s worth, 
When a ca-caing pullet runs off from 
her nest, 


It's then I make up for stewed 
prunes an’ beans, 

"Bout half o’ the way atween bacon 
an’ greens, 


On ham an’ eggs an’ hossradish. 


It’s fine to wake up to the meader lark’'s 
song, 


An’ feel the delight o’° the first spring- 
ish day, 
An’ think to yourself thet it won't be 
so long 
Till the roses will bud an’ the frost 
go away! 
Then I'd sure hate to die, but if 
ever I must, 
Let it be in the spring when I'm 
ready to bust 
On ham an’ eggs an’ hossradish! 





Bond Women 


HILDA RICHMOND 

Nominally there are no more slaves 
in the United States, but really the 
number of women who are in bond- 
age increasing every year. A 
woman from a large city 
went to visit a friend on 
a farm, and found her hur- 
rying with might and 
main to get a large wash-! 
ing on the line. “Why are 
you in such a hurry?” in- | 
quired the visitor. The 
house was in disorder, the | 
baby wailing, the dishes 
from breakfast unwashed and every- 
thing decidedly uncomfortable. ‘‘This 
is a long summer day, and the gar- 
ments will be dry long before night 
even if you don’t get them up before 
dinner.”’ 

But the friend 
enough to explain 
sidered a sign of hopeless shiftless- 
ness in that neighborhood not to 
have the clothes on the line by ten 
o’clock, and then rushed out to pin 
the washing up haphazard before the 
clock should strike the fatal hour. 

Some women will laugh at this, and 
say they would not be so foolish, but 
if they will closely examine their 
lives they will find they in 
bondage themselves. A lady was 
laughing immoderately at a friend 
who believed in planting her flower 
seeds in a certain sign in erder to 
insure success, saying that people in 
these enlightened days should put 
away such childish superstitions. But! 


BY 


is 





only stopped long 
that .it was con- 
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ore: 


MO!LHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


the laughter turned when her hus- 
band said his wife did not believe in 
planting in the sign, but she did con- 
trive always to see the new moon 
over her right shoulder. So the 
ladies who laugh at the poor soul 
who neglected everything to get her 
washing out by ten o'clock, may be 
living in glass houses this very min- 
ute. 

The mother of a ten days’ old baby 
had a number of callers as she began 
to get about, and after listening to 


ee 


the wonderful stories told by her vis- , 


itors, concluded that the doctor must 
be all wrong in advising her to take 
life easy for some time, so she dis- 
missed her hired girl and went to 
work to show her neighbors that she 
was just ’# capable as they were. 
Whether the stories they told 
true or not, the young mother doubts 
them all, 
rience. The doctor and 
girl had to be called, as 


the 


well as a 


were | 


since her disastrous expe- | 
hired | 


trained nurse, and the foolish young | 


woman learned a great many things 
during those tedious days that fol- 
lowed. She learned, among other 
things, that it doesn’t pay to be in 
bondage to popular opinion; and the 
dearly bought lesson has 
ever since. 

There are many tired women all 
over the land who would save time 
and strength and money by taking 
a daily nap, but they are afraid to 
do it for fear the neighbors will think 
them shiftless. They sit up to 
or do some other kind of work 
their weary fingers will hardly obey 
their wills. A refreshing nap of 
half an hour would put them in good 
trim for the rest of the day, but 
“someone” might catch them 
down, and that would be dreadful. 
One poor little woman used to 
apologetically that she had to lie 
down with the baby to get him to 
sleep every afternoon, and the very 
tone in which she said it proclaimed 
that she was scared to pieces lest 
someone might think she was lazy. 

Just say to yourself: “Why 
shouldn’t I set the pace for the neigh- 
borhood, as well as Mrs G— or Mrs 
H—? Why shouldn’t the ladies wash 
on Tuesday because I do, rather than 


when 


on Monday, because Mrs G-— does? 
I like to have Monday to put the 
house in order and get something 


baked, and mend the torn garments, 
and my wey is quite as good as Mrs 
After all it is not pleasant to 


I—s.”" 


be continually having to look to oth- | 


ers to see what to do and what not 
to do. That is the worst kind of 
bondage, because it is self-imposed. 
To never be able to do anything or 
go anywhere without first asking 
what the neighbors think of it, is to 
forge heavy chains of habit that are 
not easily broken. 


Say ; 


lasted her | 


sew | 


lying | 








In the story of Margaret Kent the! 


writer makes Margaret say: “It is not 
the best life in the world, but it is 


my own little life, and I have to live | 


it,” and that is a good thing for 
every woman to say. Since you have 
to live it, why not make it as com- 


fortable and pleasant and successful 
for your own sake and the sake of all 
about you as you can? Then you will 
not be in bondage, but enjoy the per- 
fect freedom that is the birthright of 
every living woman. 
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first in your neighborhood. 
only until April 15th 19% 


Cleanser. 


in 5~lb. sacks. 


Positively Free 


This beautiful, blue enamel stick pin 
will be sent free and prepaid to any ad- 
We mean just what we say. Free. 
*‘catch”’ 
have to sell anything or distribute any ad- 
vertising matter or solicit business for us, 
or anything like that. We are going to give 
them to the readers of American Agricul- 
turist and their friends, but 


family. 


exact 
athers. 


boy or girl. 


to it. 


You do not 


limit the offer 


The illustration of the pin as shown in 
this announcement gives you but a faint 
idea of what this beautiful pin really is, 
The oval part is blue enamel while the 
colored 
of the famous chief Wyandotte, in full war 
Anyone 
proud to wear this beautiful pin; either lady 


reproduction 


would be 


Do not confuse this with the cheap kind generally given 
away. It is really handsome, neat and attractive and con- 
it is just as the illustration shows. 
Now don’t wait till the supply is gone, but write us today, 
sit right down now while you are reading this free offer, 
because no requests for these pins will be honored after 
(Don’t wait till your neighbor gets one. 
because it may be too late, but act at once and be the 


Remember this holds good 


The J. B. Ford Company, Sole Mnfrs., 75 Biddle Ave., Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


All we ask you to do is to mail us, with your name 
and address, one of the Indians cut from the front of 
the 5 pound cotton sack of our Wyandotte Cleaner and 
Write name and address plainly and we will 
send you the pin by return mail, all charges paid. Re- 
member the time is limited, so write us today. 

If you are not now using Wyandotte Cleaner and 
Cleanser, you can get it at your dealers or factoryman 
If he cannot supply you send us his name. 
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! \ "TABLE 


A department wherein our 
readers may give expression to 
their various interests and the 
helpful ideas which they wish 
to pass along; wherein they 
may freely discuss the vital 
topics pertaining to home and 
farm life. Matter for this de- 
partment is not paid for, It is 









A Heart to Heart Talk 
BY MOTHER-OF-FOUR 

[Those whe failed to read this earnest 
mother’s -disc .ssion of the real factor 
in amusements, published in Table Talk 
in last week’s issue, should do so at 
once. There are truths in that letter 
and in this to ignore which is danger- 
ous.—The Editor.] 

Dear Tablers: Let me say to pa- 
rents that you fa‘l of your full duty 
to your children if you do not strive 
to uplift every child life which 
touches theirs as they are growing 
up. Have you forgoiten your rever- 
ent affection for the mother of your 
childhood chum? Every playmate of 
your children admires you for some 
charm or dignity, or is warmed 
toward you by some act of hospital- 
ity or kindness. Cultivate that em- 
bryonic affection, and make it your 
duty to say earnest and kindly words 
of counsel just as you do to your own 
children. Meddling? Not by any 
iuswuans, if done in the right spirit. A 
little study of individual children and 
a desire to help them at the points 
where they are neglected will tell 
wonderfully toward the uplifting of 
the community and making its moral 
atmosphere conducive to the highest 
development of the souls in your im- 
mediate charge. 

To be a friend of children is a great 
privilege, and offers boundless oppor- 
tunities for good. And once you gain 
a hold on their affections, do not 
let it slip from you as they grow and 
develop. 

FATHER AND CHUM 


My husband is our children’s chum 
and companion. He enters into their 
sports and helps them through their 
troubles. They are being taught that 
he is the dearest chap in the world, 
and they nearly worship him. Why 
should I permit them to see his short- 
comings or magnify to them his faults 
just because of the intimate relation- 
ship? For the sake of that very re- 
lationship it is my duty before God 
to teach them to honor him, that 
as they grow to maturity, his counsel 
and companionship shall not be gall- 
ing fetters, but bonds of love and 
sympathy. I want them to take pride 
and pleasure in his society, and learn 
men through his insight and experi- 
ence, and only by keeping alive this 
spirit of comradeship between them 
can this end be accomplished. 

WHEN THE DANCE IS A MISTAKE 


It is a gireat mistake to permit an 
entertainment to mean only a dance, 


There can be devised innumerable | 
programs for passing the time de- | 


lightfully, with no thought of dancing. 
With all the clubs and societies of a 
benevolent or educational character 
that can be organized nowadays, and 
become affiliated under a_ general 
head, there is no excuse for even 
country life to be dull and common- 


place. Interest the young people in | 


something outside of themselves, and 
they will forget to seek unworthy in- 


terests. We need more Sunshine clubs | 
to send cheer to great cities. We | 


need more village improvement socie- 
ties to make the country what God 


intended it to be. We need a hun- | 


dred times as many patriotic societies 
as we have in these days, to lift the 
nation out of the moral stagnation 
that seems to be seizing it. 

Another thing; don’t let music mean 
only danting. In these days of cheap 
instruments and installment plans of 
payment no home should be without 


music. But don’t depend on rag- | 


time melodies for cultivating a taste 
of music. For a season’s egg money, 
or less, one can buy a phonograph 
and have the world’s best music al- 
ways at hand. Of course, a few of 
the better coon songs are really funny, 
and a good laugh is desirable now 
and then, but the music that uplifts 
us is that of the masters of compo- 
sition, music which we hardly un- 
derstand, but which in its perfect 



















the voluntary contribution of 
each reader desiring to help 
other readers. Herein those 
seeking information may freely 
ask for the assistance which 
others of éxperience may be 
able to give. All letters for 
this department shou.d be ad- 
dvessed te The Host. this office. 


harmony and noble execution stirs 
other impulses than the tap of the 
toe and a longing for a waxed floor. 

A RELIC OF BARBARISM 


There is so much of good to be 
found in life if we seek it for our 
young folks and offer it to them in 
attractive guise, that they will not 
have time to dance enough to do 
them much harm. As for kissing 
games, they are a relic of barbarism 
which no sane person should counte- 
nance for a moment. 

When my husband and I sealed our 
betrothal with a_ kiss, incredible 
though the statement may seem in 
these days, it was on both sides, the 
first kiss, although we had  0both 
passed the quarter-century mark. The 
thrill of that knowledge has been a 
potent charm to keep us close to- 
gether, and I believe will be until 
we must exchange the last kiss this 
side of the Great Beyond. 


— 


The Pine Forest 


We wandered to the pine forest 
That skirts the ocean foam; 
The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 

The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 

And on the bosom of the deep 
The smile of heaven lay; 

It seemed as if the hour were one 
Sent from beyond the skies, 

Which scattered from above the sun 
A light of Paradise. 





[Shelley. 





My Boy 


BY ALAN R. FERNALD 





Come, little chap, with your tousled 
hair 

And your sturdy legs in their cambric 
airt 


Come, little chap, with your trustful 


eyes, 

Pure as the air of the azure skies! 

Come, little chap, with your honest 
way, 

You know but truth, and I hate the 
day 

When your gold will merge with the 


world’s alloy, 
For that is the day I will lose—my boy. 








USE THIS LAMP 





FoR GO DAYS FREE 


Let us piace this 100-candle power No. 106 
Brilliant Gas Lamp in your | saa Use it and 
test the light in every way and prove that every 
claim we make is true 

We defy comparison with gas, kerosene, or elec- 
tricity, and claim that the saving will pay for this 

mp in afew months. If you are dis- 
satisfied and find that it is not the very 
best reading and working light made, 
we will gladly refund your money. 


tes this lamp and 
toa Day?) P a 
gives you a home as 
bright and cheerful as in any $5 Shi Hos 
.00 













ped anywhere. Safe delivery 
guaranteed on receipt of 

@RILLIANT CAS LAMP Co. 
Room 221 42 State St, Chicago, Il. 





Economical Family Washin 


revails only where the Syracuse **EASW’’ 
Washer is used. What it will save you in 
a few weeks is all we ask for our 
profit. Try it for 30 days at our 
expense on everything washable 
in the house. Ask for our free 
book before next wash day. Agents 
Wanted. 
DODGE & ZUILL, 


231--D Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, W. Y. 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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WHAT THINKING PEOPLE SAY 
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Ask for 
Simpson-Eddys e Prints 


The pa aye my “Simpson" brands 


made only in Eddystone. 
The standard dress goods for 
beauty and wear 65 years ago. 
Standard today. Absolutely 
fast colors, Made in the great- 
est variety of designs ; some in 
a new silk finish. 


If your dealer hasn't Simpson-Eddystone Prints 
his name. e We'll help him supply you. De- 





write us 
cline sub 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co.. Philadelphia 
- Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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ARN $2,000 
We will teach you to be one in eight weeks 
with a reliable firm, Fill out_ coupon and send to our nearest 
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Vaudeville m 


How would you like» to hear 
May Irwin, the queen of fun-makers; 
Vesta Victoria and Alice Lloyd, the 
famous English comediennes; that 
celebrated tenor, 
clever Clarice Vance, with her irre- 
sistibly humorous song-hits; Harry 
Lauder, the great Scotch comedian; 
popular Eddie Morton, i your own 
home? 

You can hear them all on the Victor 
just the same as if you were at the theatre 
—these famous vaudeville artists who are 
delighting thousands of people every night 
in the theatres all over the United States and who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. 

You can do what you can’t do at the theatres; you can 
pick out your own performers and arrange your own pro- 


gram to suit yourself. 
Then there’s Billy Murray, Harry Macdonough, 


Arthur Collins, Ada Jones, Harry Tally and other favorites 


to sing for you. 
You can also have a complete minstrel show with a Victor. Or you 
can have music by famous bands; dance music; classic symphonies; 
sacred songs; and grand-opera by the world’s greatest stars. All these 
things are absolutely true to life, and are heard at their best on the Vic/or alone. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play Victor Records for you, Call and ask 
to hear them, and get him to tell you about the easy-payment plan. 


Write us for catalogues—just fill out the coupon and mail it to us. 







Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Mortreal 


Canadian Distributers 


To get best results, use only Victor 
yeedles on Victor Records 


Buy at home. Victor prices are the same all over America, 
Victor dealer eht in your locality from whom you can buy on easy terms. 


Richard Jose; 
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Ellen Stan's Fashion Chat 


EASILY MADE JUMPER 


No 3888—A model that will be eas- 
ily copied by the home dressmaker 
is shown in this design. A pretty full- 
ness.is given both back and front by 

ety) 


Peg i l 





‘ H 
4 | 

No 3888S—A New Jumper Costume, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch waist. 
short tucks at the shoulders. In the 
back, the three tucks nearest the arm 
are stitched to the waist. This gives 
a neat, close fit that is most desirable 
for stout figures. The seven-gored 
plaited skirt is in round length and 
joined to the waist. A shaped girdle 
finishes the garment. Voile, marqui- 
sette, nun’s veiling or taffeta silk 
could be effectively used. If sheer 
materials such as voile or marqu!i- 
sette are employed a silk lining will 
be necessary. If preferred, the 
stitched bands and girdle can be of a 
contrasting material or color. For 
instance, if the dress is of brown 
marquisette, a darker shade of loui- 
sine silk may be used for the bands 
and girdle. This jumper costume has 
the fashionable extended shoulders. 
It may be joined at the waist line or 
the two garments finished separately. 

POPULAR SKIRT FOR STOUT FIGURES 


No 3864—Skirts of this character 
mre easily made if due attention is 














No 3864—Nine-Gored Plaited Skirt, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 
given to thé details of cutting, fitting 
and basting. ‘Before the gores are 
joined, all plaits, tucks, etc, must be 
firmly held together by small basting 
stitches. All basting should be done 
on a plain flat surface. Lay the front 
gore on the table right side up, and 


with the wreng side up. See that the 
skirt; do each of the following gores 
in Gke manner. Avoid the stretching 
of the bias gores as much as possible, 
but should they be pulled a little, al- 
low the extra iength to come over at 
the bottom and shape it off according 
to the other gores. Never let the 
seams have the least puckered ap- 
pearance. 
HOW TO ORDER 

Order by number, stating size. 
These patterns are 10 cents each. Ad- 
dress our Pattern Department, this 
office. 


~~, The Farmer 


a> 





The farmer's life displays in every part 

A moral lessen te the sensual heart. 

Though in the lap of plenty, thought- 
ful still, 

He looks beyond the present good or 111: 

Nor estimates alone one bilessing’s 
worth, 

From changeful seasons, or caprictous 
e . 

But a the future with the present 
ou 

And looks for failures as he looks for 


showers. 
—[Robert Bloomfield. 





This design, which you know is ex- 
clusive, may be worked in eyelet or 
French embroidery and will be strik- 


NEEDLEWORK 


place the front side gore on the top ingly handsome in either. 
rated is only 10 cents. 
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Stamped on fine lawn, 85 cents. Mer- 
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Send a postal card or letter today and say, “Send me 
your new bed and bedding coffer.” Sign Toes name 
and address aud mail tous. You will receive Kf re- 
tarn mail our free information circular, detail 
scriptions and handsome illustrations of our comp/ete 
ime of beds and bedaing. Don’t buy any beds or bed- 
offer. We gave 


until get our gr apec i 
Taney ™ TonaY_now. 
MANUF: OUTLET COMPANY 


PROVIDANCE, ®. |. 
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PATENTS MATSON, coueman 


Advice aad beoks free. Highest references. Best services, 
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When writing Advertisers say, 


cerized cotton to work, 15 cents. Ad- “| saw your advertisement in 


dress all orders to our Fancy Work 
Pattern Department, this office. 


‘American Agriculturist.”’ 














American Agriculturist 


Year Book & Almanac for’08 


@ You need this book—every farmer does. It is 
worth its weight in gold, yet can’t be bought. 
given free to every subscriber who sends in now 
| according to the terms given below. 


This splendid book includes a wide range of 
. useful information. 
and astronomical pages are interspersed with 
pages for memoranda, which, as the years go by 


and you gather 


advantage. 


plete, is surveyed. 


covered. 


housewife. 
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become of great value for 


Commercial agriculture as treated in this book will 
help you mightily to solve the problem of when, 
where and howto sell your products to the best 
No where else can such an array of facts 
and expert advice about marketing be found. 


World’s Progress with statistics clear and com- 
Commerce, Finance, Insurance, 
Industry, Science, Government, Education, Religion, 
tables, rules and special articles including special 
weigths and measures, postal rates and laws are 


A big directory gives National and State Officials. Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations and Officers of 
Societies in which you, as a farmer, are interested. 

The pages devoted to the hore are interesting and in 
structive. They cover Health and Hygiene, First Aid to the 
Injured, Etiquette and much information for the cook and 


The index is complete and it should be used constantly 
The man who knows his Year Book is always abreast of the 
times and ready for any argument. 


It is 


The Calendar, weather 


a series of these books, 
reference. 








HOW TO GET IT 


; 





same terms. The book is not sold alone 


are desired in addition to the Year Book, 





paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
~ they can only be had for 25c each. i 
or registered letter. The moncy order costs but a trif'e and may be sent at our risk. 
below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., Publishers 


We will send on r>quest this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every subscriber to this Journal who immediately 
sends $1.00 or more in payment for his subscription for the coming year. ers 
and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. k a 
If any other books we have offered in connection with a subscription 
_ Remit by express money order, check, draft, 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Building, 


New subscribers will receive the book on the 


439 Lafayette St. 


The book and 


Address orders to any of the offices 


NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homestead Building 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Bought at Forced Sales from Manufacturers. It make: 
us Headquarters for Thousands of Genuine Bargains 
in Lumber and Building Supplies. We seve you money. 





t. .Buy_ Direct.. 


Balustredes, Barn Sesh, Bath Roem Ovifite, Beams, Boards of eli 
sizes, Building Paper, Casing, Celling, Cement, Ficoring, Gable Orne- 
ments, Glass, Green House Material, Hardware, Heating Apparatus, Hot 
Bed Sash, imitation Brick Siding, Jolats,_Lathing, Mantels and Fire Places, 
Moulding, Malls, Paint, Pipe, Piumbing Material Porch Work, Reefing, 
Scantling, Sheathing, Shingles, Siding, Stelr Werk, Storm Windows, 
Studding, Timber, Water Supply Outfite, Window Frames end Sash, Wire. 


wish to. We can fill your order by mall with just 
what you want and guarantee you absolute satisfaction. 
Ours is the largest direct to consumer lumber headquarters 
in the world, We sell millions of feet annually. Orders 
filled from every part of the United States. No matter where you 


“EVERYTHING SATISFACTORY’ . 


Carload of lumber arrived. Everything satiotect Atel ‘oar lumber 
merchants inspected the lumber and admitted for the purpose we 
wanted, it was a very good bargain. We had ten big loads. Very 
glad we sent our order to you a8 we got better value ae Fons’ money 


live you can save money by supp’ tying Tous your building wants here. 
We do not figure fancy p ut quote figures that’ 
command your patronage. ‘Whether 3 order is large or 
small we can save you money on it. Qur tremendous busi- 
ness of millions of dollars annually is your best guarantee 
of complete satisfaction of every Yantai from us. In our 
enormous stock of new lumber of every kind we have just 
what you need for every purpose. Don't buy a stick of 
material until you our prices. We offer ree everything 
in the lumber and building supply line needed for residences, 
farm homes, stores, ‘ch urches, barns, out-buildings of every 
kind, sidewalks and fencing. In — any kind of a struc- 
ture requiring lumber, at from to 60 per -> — 
than your local dealers or lt LR yards, esk for 


FREE!) 


The Chicago House Wrecking Ce. purchased 
ol lecsed a 5d, feet of new lumber. 
sf are making special concessions to those who buy at once. 
Our prices today are far lower than prices have been for years. 
Order now for immediate or future use, Quick action will 
save you big profits, Remember prices elsewhere, which are 
even now high, are bound to rise. We can quote you 30 to 
60 per cent better prices for the same lumber than can be ~ 
sold by your local dealer. We guarantee every carload to be 
exactly asrepresented. Inspection of our lumber stock invited. 
Call at our warehouse and yards at Chicago and see the 
lumber we are offering and you will recognize that it is all 
we say of it. Make your own selection and see it loaded. 
It is not necessary to come to Chicago, however, unless you 


“MORE COMING” 
Nevada, Mo. 








they were well pleased with it. Will order 8 or 10 cars in the sprin 


Will say i am very much pleased with material, copectaliy the 
rr 
Buildin oe oni 


dimensions, Have had several contractors to see the lumber oy 
Pla 
Jinchiects “Advice 


I received m 
every respect. I 





“A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT FOR US” 


carload of lumber from you and it was O. K. in 
will advertise itself in my locas 
it will bring you several orders from here. 


—J. FOWLE 
than expected. 


Ainsworth, Ind, 


and I am sure 


a ASCHEA. yon are an honest Compan 


famber will be sure to d 


“ANOTHER SATISFIED MAN” 


Hope we can deal together again for I am om? leased 
= = — is righ it I need 


. JONES, 


Buildin Fraga Barn 
Architatte “Advice 


Brighton, Ill. 

wt teow that 
anymore 

ALEX CAIRNS. 








IMPORTANT! Send Us Your Lumber Bill For Our Estimate. IMPORTANT ! 





Make up a list of what you need. Send it to us for our price. 
If you are putting up a building of any kind whatsoever let us 
figure with you. Our prices talk lh than ‘2. 
Have your carpenter or contractor send us your list of what 
is needed if he has charge of your building. Don't pay ex- 
orbitant prices to the lumber trust with their long line of 
lumber yards all over the country. Don't let the local dealer 
soak you with his heavy profit. Remember: Chicago House 
Wrecking Company buys millions of feet at a time under 
circumstances of forced sales which mean sacrificed prices and 





enables us to sell even as low as cost without loss. You take 


no chances in dealing with the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company. Whether for $1 or $10,000 your order will be filled 
carefully. Our lumber and supplies are guaranteed exactly 
as represented. If you have no ne for a whole carload 
yourself, get your neighbors to club in with you. By buying a 
carload you can save all kinds of money on freight charges.We 
have railroad trains running through our main warehouses and 
buildings and can load a car to good advantage fo1 you. You can 
include in this same car, pipe, plumbing material, roofing, wire, 
fencing, furniture, hardware and merchandise of every kind. 
We also furnish you building and barn plans absolutely free 





upon request. Write us for any information or advice you want 
and we will have our staff of architects answer every inquiry 
promptly. Our free book of yo issent if you mention this 
paper. We simplify your building proposition. 

Our business demands quick action.We must keep our stocks 
moving. This means prompt shipment — no annoying delays. 
Let us help you lay out your plans. We wilt relieve you of every 
detail. Thatis what our Special Builder Serviceisfor. Be sure 
and send us your lumber Pell for our estimate. Feel free to 
write for anything you want to know along the line of buildin: 
and building supplies. All questions cheerfully pd aemars 





Hundreds of 
Big Money Sav- 
ing Bargains 
forEveryBuilder 


WE PURCHASE OUR COODS 


SHERIFFS" and RECEIVERS’ SALES 





Our Big 1908 Steel Roofing Offer 
100 SQ. FT. $1.50 


Most economical and dura- 
ble roof covering known.Easy 
to lay, notools but a hatchet 
Will last many 
years with ordinary care.Ideal 
barns, 

churches and out-buildings. 
Also used for ceiling andsiding. Cheaper and lasts longer than shingles. 
Proof. Will stand the elements best of 
all. Makes your building coolerin summer and warmer in winter. Will not taint rain-water. We are 
headquarters for roofing. Our prices defycompetition, Read our offer: Absolutely perfect, brand 
new, No. 15 grade, semi-hardened Steel Roofing and Siding per 100 sq. ft. $7. 
wide and 24 in. long. Our prices on corrugated, like illustration, 22in. wide and 24 in. long $9.75. 
eh 53 cons per sq. additional we furnish sheets 6 and 8 ft. long. 
» Can furnish standing Seam or ‘“V" crimped. 
to ah points East of Colorado except Oklahoma, Texas 
Quotations to other points on ap- 


or hammer. 


for houses, 


Lightning, Water and Fire 


@. Fine steel beaded ceiling, per sq. $2. 


WE PAY THE FREIGH 


and Indian Territory, 


plication, This freight prepaid proposition only refers to the steel roofin 


advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


any one answering this advertisement C. O. D., with privilege of examination if you send 25 
per cent of the amount you order in cash; balance to be paid after material reaches your sta- 
If not found as represented refuse the shipment and we will refund your deposit. 





tion. 
- 


FREE CATALOG COUPON 


Fill Out, Cut Out, And Mail 








F. D. or P. O. Box 
I saw this advertisement in ‘American Agriculturist 
Bend me free of all cost your 600-Page Catalog. 








BAcaress Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill, 


Lowest Prices on Mill- 
work Supplies, Roofing, 
Water Supply Outfits, 
Paints, Piumbing Sup- 
plies, Hardware, Heating 
Outfits, Furniture, Car- 
pets, Linoleum, Etc. 


stores, 











ished inside with Special white 
ished opie, easy, w 
@.00. 5% ft 
roll rim. Seamless. 
Ss, each 


SQ. Each sheet 24 in. 


Steel pressed brick siding per nite ena 


offered in this § tank, handsome enameled 


We will send this roofing to 





PL at Sheri 





300 “New Style’ metal tubs 


ood rim. Length 
- $6.40. Handsome coevelaia tubs with 3-in. 


Fullline of other tubs up 


BATH ROOM Ol UTFITS $25. : 


lavato: 
Pil LUMBIN combinations at 


ING MATERIAL 


One niece at ena Sinke. back yk Sickie plated faucets, 


Don’t Build Your House, 
Barn, Store, Corn Cribs, 
Church, Etc., without get- 
ting our big lumber offer. 


GUARANTEED PAINT, 85c PER GALLOR. 


A paint that is a paint. Not the cheap kind. Made of 
best materials round in pure linseed oil. Every 
gallon backed by our five year binding guarantee. 
You run no risk in using our “Premier” Brand 
Paint. We duplicate your order free of charge at any 
time within five years if itis not up to our guarantee, 

980 per galjon 

. per gallon 

e per gallon 

4 me 86c per galloa 
Send for free color card and estimates. 


alvanized ee fin- 
enamel. Nicely fin- 
5ft. While they last, 


AT 








finest 
japann 


ameled on inside, mone oss, 


25. 
With a enameled tub, vitreous earthen 
clones bowl, polished hardwood seat and 
ei: mi nas. co com jete, ready to install, $25. 
fh at pen hn that do pot f soounaees 
Cate KIN & omen Ha of ye 
Iron Enameled 


YE a op tom $1.25. 





rized-Galve Roofing, $1.25 per 108 Sq. Ft. 


The greatest Roofing value on earth. No higher grade 
» manufactured, Unexcelled as ‘to quality, wear and econ- 
omy. Easy to put on. Requires no previous experience. 
Can be puton over shingles without removing them. 
Does not fequire a coating after itis on the roof. Wea- 
ther-proof and fire-proof. Contains no coal tar, resi+ 
duum or injurious compositions. This roofing is bought 
direct from manufacturers and is usually sold at 
donble our prices. It is guaranteed to give lasting 
service. Rubberized-Galvo Roofing is slate color, 
tough, leather-like material, made of a combination 
of wool felt and highest grade of natoral, pure 
asphalt. Makes buildings warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. Not affected by acids or gases. 
Has rubbery surface and on this account we call it Rub- 
berized-Galvo Roofing. It toughensand hardens with 
age. We furnish with each order, sufficient cement to 
make the laps and large head nails to put it on with * 
Ly ropriate for any kind of building. # ply persq., $1.26. 2 ply per 
0.3 ply per sq., $1.75. These prices are per 8q. of 108 sq. ft. and are 
5 B. Cars, Chicago. Also have in stock 1000 sqs. of pure asphalt rock sur- 
iaced roofing, bought by us et manufacturers’ sale. Put up two to five lengths 
) a roll and each roll contains 108 sq.ft. Price per 108 sq. ft., including nails 
nd caps, $1.60. Red, sect tt a Building Paper per roll of 500 sq. ft., 46e. 
ators Roofing Felt, per roll of 500 sq. ft. 75c. Write for free samples. 


RUBBERIZED 
GALVO 
a elelal ie 


> C 


1,000 Geod Beers, various sizee, secured by us 
a in connection with smantling operations, most 
of them with hardware. Prices range from 400 
wp. Fancy front eee. all Gestgns, $1.60 up. 
# 10,000 window sash, 20c up, all sizes. Complete 
i line of everything LL mill w ba = All brand _new, 
best qualiry. Barn gash, 6 8 260 up. Cellar 
7c up. Clear yellow A. 
ngs, 26e per 100 ft, — 
up. Porch columns, 64e 
ty spate nowells $1.78.Stair rail 
§°2 per fi by i 
" meas 


Porch spindles, 4e. We handle 
everything in the Buildingiy 
Supply Line, incluliing light’ # 
and heavy hardware. Send us your | 
= ae —— Ask for vur new s 
log. It prices everythin, 
for "building purposes 
tien This 


ny 





OUR NEW S500-PACE CATALOG NO. 


In Sook is just out and ready to be sent to you at once. 


This Wenderfu Barga 
as every shrewd aac must have. 


supplies bought at Sheriffs’ and a Sales. It will pay you to keep it handy. Its 
cord of what we still have on hand from the wonderful St. Louis Worlds’ Fair. 
You will es it useful in the home, in the workshop or in the office. Write 
coupan llin answers to questions. 
mailtous. We will rhe you our big Catalog Free upon receipt of coupon and answer ail inquires promptly. 


| CHICAGO, HOUSE . WRECKING COMPANY, 35th and tron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


we articles for eens. 


Sent = it you 
Send us your order tod 
25 FREE 


It is a book such 
with thousands of items of the very best merchandise and 
contain a full re- 
Merchandise, machinery gad 


Sign your name and address in full ond 








